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A SPEECH 


Dl LIViniED AT 

A COURT OF PROPnTETORS OF EAST INDLV Sl’OCK 
ON 2GTit JANUARY, 1844 


THE AMEERS OF SINDE. 

East India House, January 2Gth, 1814r. 

A SrEcr^vL General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, Tvns 
litld this day at the Company’s House m Leadenhall Street, to con- 
sider certain resolutions on the subject of the recent annexation of 
Sinde to the Bntish territories Tlie Minutes of the last Court 
having been read, the Chairman (Mn J Cotton) said this Court 
had been specially summoned, at the desire of nine proprietors, to 
consider certain resolutions regarding the recent proceedings in 
Sinde After some preliminary discussion, whether the question 
should be postponed, the Clerk, at the command of the Chairman, 
read the following Eeqiusition * — 

“ To the Honouralle the Chairman of the Court of Du ectors of the 

East India Company. 

/ 

“ Honootuble Sir, — ^We, the undersigned Proprietors of East 
“ India Stock, request that a Special General Court may be con- 
“ vened at the earhest penod, to take into consideration the foUow- 
“ mg resolutions proposed to be submitted to them — 

“ 1 That, from the printed papers recently laid before the Pro- 
“ pnetors, on the subject of Scmde, it is the opmion of this Court 
“ that the proceedmgs of the Government of India, which ended m 
“ the dethronement, exile, and imprisonment of the Ameers, and 
“ the seizure of their country and private property, were uncalled 
“ for, impohtic, and unjust 
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** 9 That thia Conrt do«» therefore, nion tarncaUj recommend 
‘ to the Court of Directors the immediate adoption of auch I j 
‘ ropre^tation to Her ■\Iajorty • CoTcrmnint or othcrwi e ai maj 
‘ cauae all practicable reparatiod to Itemade frr the inja fictoinailp 
“ comimtted and enforce the abaDdooment of a line of policy iitcon 
** n<ent mth good filth, and tubrerkitoof the murcktiof thclinti h 
" rule m InduL 

e Imre the honour tc be 

** Hooourabli, **ir 

“ ^our obedient nemntj', 

J Scujva’r 

J F^«mrKa. 

** Jo>tm llmt. 

”CifiJU.c< Forjtr 
“ Hicrocn Jovrs IlrTPCts, 

** Jon'< I oTSpre. 

* VtmiTT J 
Ileoo 

** Zofl/7oa J muary J8II Tuuias Mjcuojt " 

Mb. Snxrv o< tl ^n rr-*e to I nng f nrenl the <]iir'lion CirratH 
EASTHict Aocofldrd the motion, and mi I — ■ 

I n«c to eecond tlio motion It ik tmiIi pmt difTt 
(Icncc I ^clltu^c to trc'P'U'Ji ui>on tlic nttcntion of 
Court I nm not in the hahu of ruldn < int pnldir 
a« cmblic* and 1 ft'cl the dilhcultr 1 slmll Invp m 
oxpre sing mv »entimcntR I feel nbo, what \< of fir 
greater wn cfpicncc, how jK-rfi'ctlT innjmhlL I nm nf 
doing ju-»iice to the miisi 1 ha\e undertahm I nii 
assure the Court, the rfhirt !•» n m rr juinr ! c n. to 
me lint holding., ns 1 do siuh stn nj ti Jts on 
the lmpoln*^ nnd inju tire of < nr Itto pn-rn lin ^ in 
Sindt, nnd ha\int, Intl nn I |k nlintrr i m inarLin 
tin pro r» < of < iir r» fitn ns uith tin i 'fi' « n 

l’ c hanls of tin Indti I d -rm il iin imj dm 

as 0 fnLiid to tin niriK * f In hi o a ) ri o » I 



oppression, and as a Christian, to protest most solemnly 
against those proceedings, and to lend my humble aid 
to any attempt that may be made, to draw the atten- 
tion of this Court, and the public at large, to a line 
of policy, so repugnant to my notions of justice, and, 
in my opinion, so discreditable to the British name 
In the discussion of this question, in the discharge of 
what I conceive to be a public duty, I should wish to 
avoid every expression that might tend to excite angry 
feelings ; I should wish especially to keep clear of that 
party spiiit, which, losing sight of fixed and immut- 
able principles, looks only to criminate persons ; at 
the same time I should wish to speak um'eservedly, 
and state the conclusions I have come to, derived from 
personal experience, and from a careful and attentive 
perusal of the documents recently laid before the 
Piopiietois. 

After the able and eloquent address of my Honor- 
able Friend, it wiU not be necessary for me to occupy 
the time of the Court by entering minutely into the 
whole case. It will be sufiScient if I state my reasons 
for giving him my support, and at the same time ad- 
vert to any particular points, that may appear to me 
not to have been sufficiently noticed Agreeing as I 
do, generally, m the observations that have fallen 
from my Honorable Friend, and in the Resolutions 
proposed, lecognizmg most fully and cordially the 
necessity of bringing this question befoie the Comd, 
in Older that the facts may be given to the public in 
a tangible and authentic form, theie are yet marked 
points of difference in our view of the case, and to 
some of these I will take the bberty of alluding. We 
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differ, cspcciollv, in our view of the circumstances 
which lod to tlio treatr entered into by the British 
Government \nth the Sindo State on the 20th April, 
1838, and wo differ also in our now of the policv 
rendered imperative bt the conduct of the Ameers 
immcilmtcly aulisoqucnt to that treatv ^^lth the 
permission of the Court, I will take a bncf renew of 
tho o^onts of this period The Papers before the 
Propnotors commence earlier, but it will not bo 
necessary to do moro than allude to tho treaties of 
1809, 1820, I83i, and 1834 Tho last, a commercnl 
treaty with Mcor Morad All Khan, tho solo sumvinij 
brother of the Talpoor dvnoatv \\ o lia\c then, that 
18 m 1«34, the Bntish and Sindmn Governments on 
terms of amicable relation, and it wiU lie mv endea 
vour to prove tlmt overtures to a closer nllmnco were 
made by the Bntish Government, with a view to jire 
serve the Smdo State from a preat and impending 
danger, tho danger of Sikh nggrcs<ion, at tho same 
timo looking to tho strengthening our pohtinl nla 
tions on the Indus and tho throwing open that nur 
to tho coramcpcial world 

The Amecra ihcmsclvcfl sought tho prolectinn of 
tho Bnti^ih Government, and were animus ami willing 
to form anew lreTl>, ba«c<l upon mutual nd\nntngt 
^\lth reference to their sulHCM|ueni contluc’ thi'i u 
an important point to bear In mind 

It IS Will known tlmt the augri'^ uum of Hunjrrt 
Sjngonnll the nei^hlxiunng Stnti <,rtcipt ihrHrmidrr 
Bntiih proteenon r« unm mg afirr irar 

he had n ir*il jHWtum « f U rnmr> b rd rin^ on '^m I** 
ami in Ib^O h\ nnkint, a drmaiid tm ilu r 
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twelve lacs of rupees, by taking possession of one of 
their fortresses, and advanemg a claim to Shikarpore, 
lie showed too plainly his desire of fastening a quari el 
on the Amceis, which could only end in the subjuga- 
tion of their country. His propositions to Lord 
William Bcntinck at the meeting at Roopur in 1831, 
and his conversations with Sir Alexander Buines, in 
1 832, prove that he had long entertained the project 
of annexing Sinde to his dominions ; and no one, I 
imagine, acquainted with the relative power of the 
two States will dispute his being able to do so, if the 
Ameers had been left to themselves. But the British 
Government inteifeied, and hence the Treaty of the 
20th of April, 1838. A reference to the printed 
official papers of 1836, and 1837, will show that the 
British Government had no wish to force the con- 
nexion, that “ Noor Mahomed himself invited the 
British Representative,” and not only agreed to all 
the stipulations, but offeied to cede a portion of 
Shikarpore to pay the expenses, and expressed his 
hope that a British force might be sent to Sinde to 
piotect him from Sikh aggression, and strengthen his 
rule against internal enemies. 

It would be useless to take up the time of the 
Court by reading numerous extracts. But let Noor 
Mahomed speak for himself in an interview with 
Sir Henry Pottinger, recorded in the 38th paragraph 
of the letter of December the 10th, 1836. 

It must be recollected that at this period, Noor 
Mahomed was the acknowledged head of the Sinde 
State, and spoke the collective voice of the Govern- 
ment Sir H. Pottinger wiites, “Hoop Mahopied 
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told mo he had agreed to all I had proposed, and would 
rebgiously abide by his Btipulations, that should it bo 
found necessary to send an army to Sindo, ho would 
pay whatever portion of expense tho Governor General 
chose to name ” (A httlo farther on wo find) “ that 
ho (Noor Mahomed) felt oasnred our interposition 
and power wonld soon tranqnilhie tho countries 
to the northward, that it would be an act of grace, 
that would redound to the fame of tho Governor 
General, and bring blossmgg on his adnumstra 
tion ” 

Surely no language con ho more clear and uncqiu 
vocal Had Noor Mahomed acted up to these pro- 
fessions, bad ho fulfilled, ea ho was bound to do, tho 
stipulations of this Treaty, ho might have sat down 
under tho protection of BntJsh power, secure from 
foreign and domestic onomios It is quite evident, 
from tho whole tenor of the Instructions of tho then 
GoTOmoT General, that at that ponod there was no 
desire of temtonal aggrandizement, no sinister de- 
signs against tho Sindo State But, h\ tho charnc- 
tonstic dola^ of Asiatics, these negotiations were 
protracted from 183G to 1838 Noor ^labomcd was 
rohovod from tho impending danger of SHth nggres 
Sion, and was in no hurry to ralifv his engagements 
In the meantime, the aspect of political nfiairs on the 
north western frontier hnd changed , a corabinntiun 
of Mussulman powers, hostile to Bntisli intcrcslg, 
had been cntcrcil into, and n counter movement was 
deemed imperative, to arrest tho cour'<? of intrigue, 
and proMdo for tbo security of the British Impirc in 
India, I am not cnllctl upon to ih^uss the wisdom 
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of the measures adopted, I only state the fact, as 
evincing the belief of those intrusted with the respon- 
sihihty of goveinmg India, that a gi'eat crisis had 
aiTived. 

I think no one will dispute, that believing m such 
a crisis, believing in the paramount necessity of the 
pioposed counter-movement, it was the duty of the 
Goveinor-Geneial to look to all the subordinate 
arrangements requisite to ensure the success of that 
movement It was to be expected also, of all States 
in amicable relation with the British Government, 
that they should affoid their aid in such a crisis. 
The Rao of Kutch, the Ameer of Bahawulpoie, and 
other chieftains, came forward to the utmost extent 
of their ability. But, even if active co-operation 
he deemed too much to expect of Native States, surely 
we had a right to insist, that those in fiiendly rela- 
tions with us should at all events remain passive, and 
not choose this crisis to open a correspondence with 
the hostile poweis, to profess allegiance to the head 
of the hostile combination, thus throwing their weight 
into the scale against us, and encom’aging the advance 
of our enemies by the behef, that they would be re- 
ceived with open arras even by States hound to us by 
treaties But to invite our enemies, was not the only 
indication of the hostile feelings of a Government for 
whose pieservation we had so recently mteifered, and 
who had expiessed so deep a sense of the obhgation. 
Every obstacle was thrown in the way of the advance 
of the Biitish aimv, letteis were wiitten foibiddmfr 
their subjects to assist us The} lefused to fulfil the 
engagements of the treaty they had just concluded. 
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Our ally, Shah Shuja, was menaced and insulted, the 
British representative was treated with the grossest 
indigmty, and even threatened with assassination , his 
assistant, the hearer of a treaty, was driven from thoir 
capital , onr stores of gram were plundered, and every 
step taken, short of actual hostflitios, to obstruct and 
counteract the objects of the British Government 
In confirmation of the mtngue with Persia, I beg 
to direct the attention of the Ckiurt to letter No 10, 
of the Besident m Smdo, dated August 13th, 183*^ 
We there find, that when the ratified treaty of the 
20th April, 1838, reached Hydombad, the Ameers 
were on the pomt of despatching letters to the King 
of Persia, that Meer Sobdar immwhatolv withdrew 
from his shore m the transaction, stating that ** British 
friendship was sufficient for hitru" Nothing can mark 
the character of this mcasoro more strongly , and from 
the concluding paragraph of the samo despatch, it is 
qmte clear, that the Ameers wore aware that the 
powers to the north west had assumed on attitude of 
hoatihty towards the British Govemraont, 

At the next page we find the letter to the King of 
Perauu TUcro can bo no doubt of the authenticity of 
this letter Noor Mahomed admits the fact of wnt 
mg, and a copy was obtmnwl from the very man who 
\m)to it ; and considonng, ns I said before, that the 
King of Persia wna at tlio head of a hostile combma 
tion against us, hut one construction can bo placcil 
upon such a proceeding but wo do not require the 
evidence of iho letter Noor ^lahoincd openU threat 
ons to invito the King of Persia to bii aid, having at 
this very moment in his palace, on cinissaiy from tlio 
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Persian camp, said to "be related to tlie royal family of 
Persia. Nor is this the only proof of his hostile dis- 
position ; he writes to the Kh 3 Tpore Ameers to deter 
them from befriending us, and says that he is ready 
for peace or war. 

With such unequivocal proofs of the hostile feeling 
of the Ameers, it appears to me, hut one course was 
open to the Governor- General ; — to impose such con- 
ditions on these Prmces as would secure British 
interests from present injury, and afford a reasonable 
prospect of future tranquilhty. Hence the treaty of 
the 11th March, 1830. Up to this period, Sinde was 
tributary to Cahul; but henceforth it was released 
from aU claims for tribute, and guaranteed from 
foreign aggression on the fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions. Objections have been made to many points 
of this treaty, as pressing too hard upon the Ameers ; 
but that they were not greatly dissatisfied may be 
judged by the results. The tone of hostility was 
dropped, the line of demarcation between the two 
States was broken down, and even the Belooche chief- 
tains bore witness to our moderation and good faith. 
I wiU take the hberty of quoting a few passages from 
Sir Henry Pottmger’s despatch of 7th March, 1839* 
Speaking of Meer Noor Mahomed, Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger wntes : — “The tone of his Highness’s conver- 
sation was most friendly and becoming ; he assured 
me he had seen his mistake in his demeanour towards 
the British Government, that he trusted his future 
conduct would prove the faithfulness with which he 
unequivocally professed his submission to the Gover- 
nor-General He had now cause to comprehend our 
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po;vor, tifl well as onr good faitb and forbearance ” 
In another pomgrapb, we find that “the Beloocbo 
chiefs candidly allowed that our procedure has been 
guided by the strictest adherence to our good faith " 
If we turn to Major Ontrams affecting narrativo of 
the closing scene of Noor Mahomed s life, contained 
in his despatch of 6th December, 1840, when the 
dying Pnneo could have no motives for concealing or 
misrepresenting his sentiments, it is quite clear that 
that chieftain wai sensible of his former foUv, and ac- 
knowledged the benefits of theBntish alliance “ Jfy 
friendship for the Bntish is known to God, my con 
BCionco ifl clear before Gnd," arc the lost solemn asse- 
verations of the dying Amoor And Major Outram 
writes, “ Hifl Highneas, hailing mo os his brother, 
puthis arms round mo, and bold mo in bis omhmco a 
few minutes, until I laid him quiotly down So fccblo 
and emaciated had tho Amoor become, that this oxer 
tion quite exhausted him, and it was some minutes 
oflorwards boforo he could speak , whon beckoning Ins 
brother Mcor Nusscor Khan, and youngest son Moor 
Housfloin All, to tho bedside, ho then took a hand of 
each, and placed thorn m mmo, saving, * lou arc tlioir 
Father and Brother, you will protect thorn’” ^\iU 
tho people of England l>cho\o that this unhappy boy, 
IIouEsein All, thus confided to tho fostonng care of 
tho British Government, 1ms boon dctlironctl, exiled, 
imprisoned, and plundered of his pnvato propertv, 
without oven a charge being brought agninst him? 
All that we find is, that whon Ins subordinate officers 
are accused of a breach of treaty, ho immediately takes 
measures to prevent a recurrence of thoir misconduct 
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- I Will add one more reference; it is to Meer Nus- 
seer Khan’s letter to Sir Charles Napier in 1842. It 
IS a remarkable passage, and completely confirms the 
view I have taken of the whole of these transactions. 
Both Meer Noor Mahomed and Meer Nusseer Khan 
have expressed the same sentiments, in my private 
interview! s with them Meer Nusseer writes : “The 
Biitish Government is aware that we were once the 
independent sovereigns of this country, and were on a 
footing of friendship with the English. When Sir A. 
Burnes requested permission to tiavel through our 
dominions, the late Meer Morad Ah Khan refused 
his consent, hut the indulgence was at length granted 
at my intercession, as I hoped to obtain a return for 
the favour some day or other. Subsequently I and 
Meer Noor Mahomed Khan saw the advantage of 
seeking the protection of the wisest and most powerful 
nation on the face of the earth, and theiefore wged 
Sir Henry Pottingei , during two u hole years, to come 
into the country, after which, we finally succeeded in 
introducing a British force ; our sole object in all 
this, was to secure to ourselves peace and quiet, and 
m furtherance of it we cheerfully gave up money for 
the construction of cantonments, and even consented 
to the payment of tribute. We weie then perfectly 
happy and contented ” 

This IS the construction put upon these events by 
the party pimcipally conceraed. What better evi- 
dence can he obtained ? 

In my mind, it sufficiently vindicates the British 
Government fiom the chaige of forcing their alhance 
on the Ameers in 1838 It is clear these princes, 
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following out tli 0 dictates of their own judgment, 
sought to connect themselves with a stronger power, 
as a means of self preservation Portly to obtain a 
better bargain, and to save the pnde of their more 
Ignorant retainers, and partly owing to the nnsotticd 
state of pobtical afiairs to the north west, and to their 
own suspicious dispositions, they, nufortonotcly for 
themselves, adopted tho tortuous and msmecro course 
which led to the treaty of 1839 After that treaty 
was concluded, their rule depended upon Bntish sup- 
port, and a now era commenced in Smdo It is most 
unfair to confound the two ponods, and to bring for 
ward, in defence of the late proceedings against tho 
Ameers, their conduct previous to the treaty of tho 
11th March, 1839 

I could add much more on this part of the case , 
there aro many pomts that require elucidation, but I 
will not trespass on tho time of tho Court. I will 
only make one more remark, that whatoror tho opinion 
of Lord Auckland 8 policy, it can afford no ground of 
justification for Lord Elloaboroughs harsh measures 
If Lord Auckland behaved ill towards tho Ameers, 
surely that was no reason why Lord Ellonhorough 
should behave worse? on tho contrarv, it was a reason 
for treating these unhappy pnnccs with greater con 
sidomtion. 

During tho three years that succeeded tho ratifica 
tion of tho treaty of 1839, all tho authorities unite in 
praising tho conduct of the Siudo chioflains Through 
out that eventful penod which was clmractcnrcd by 
disasters to our arms unpamllolcd in our Indian on 
nals, tho Ameers remained faithful to their engage- 
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ments ; at a season wlicn, if they liad noui islied any 
hostile designs, they might have cut off all sup- 
port of our troops to the north-west, and placed in 
jeopardy the very existence of the British force in 
Candahar. 

Captain Postans, who then held responsible em- 
ployment in Upper Smdc, bears unequn ocal testimony 
to their good faith, and to the ameliorated state of 
the country.* He uTites : “ A most satisfactory state 
of tranquillity pervaded the country. Our steamers 
were allowed to naUgate the rivei, not only unim- 
peded, hut with every assistance.” Again: “During 
the violence of the Brahoes, at Kclat, large bodies of 
our troops were pushed through the Sindhian terri- 
tories in every direction, without the slightest inter- 
ruption on the part of the Ameers : who, on the 
contrary, rendeied us all the cordial assistance in 
their power, by furaishing guides and supplies. Had 
the conduct of these chiefs been othei*wise, our in- 
terests would have suffered seveiely ; but injustice to 
them it must be recorded, that they fully made up, on 
this occasion, for their former hollow professions and 
want of faith, by a cordial co-operation.” I could 
quote also, if time permitted, numerous passages from 
the Blue Book to prove the good conduct of the 
Ameers ; and I speak also from personal experience. 
One would have imagined that such conduct, during 
a most critical state of affairs, would have earned the 
Ameers some considei ation ; one would have imagined 
that such real services would have weighed something 
in the balance against alleged intrigues. But the 
curse of India is the constant succession of rulers ; 
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moasures adopted by on© Governor General, aro ovor- 
turned by the next Services rendered under one 
administration, are forgotten or overlooked by tho 
Bocceeding one Such was tho state of Smdo daring 
the years 1839, 1840, and 1841 , and it will be as 
well here to take a review of the political question, 
whether it was more desirable that that country should 
remain under its former rulers, or be subgocted to our 
direct control 

It IS my decided opinion that the annexation of 
Sinde to our already over-grown Eastern Empire, is o 
great error, pohtically and financialh Bv the treaty 
of 1839, wo gamed every object wo could desire Wo 
prevented Sinde from falling into tbo bunds of any 
power hostile to British interests , wo obtained tho 
right of locating troops in any position wo might doom 
most ebgible , wo opened the Indus to tho commor 
aal world By our command of steam, if an emor 
gency should occur wo could pour into tho country, at 
tho shortest warmog, any amount of military stores, 
and anv number of troops , and having sccurwl tho 
good offices of tho chiefs by n firm but conciliatory 
lino of conduct, wo could confidently reckon on nil tho 
resources of their tomtoncs being placcil at our dis 
posal, as was proved during tho Brnlioo and AfTghan 
operations Having withdrawn from tho countnes 
boyond tho Indus, in course of limo wo might bait so 
reduced tho number of our troops m Sindo, that thev 
would have proved no burden to tho finances of Indio 
while, at tbo same time, our political relntiom and 
rcspoDMbihtics would hare liccn contnclcd to a nnr 
rower sphere — an object of paramount inijjortnncc, in 
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the opinion of those who have paid attention to this 
subject. How stands the case at present? By an 
act of gi’oss oppression we have become the soveieigns 
of Sinde, and on us devolves all the responsibility of 
governing the country — a country inhabited by wild 
and warhke tribes, who have httle to lose , and whose 
motto IS, like that of the Affghans, “We are content 
with discoid, we are content with blood, but we will 
never be content with a master.” As in Affghamstan, 
we must maintain our rule by our cannon and bayo- 
nets. It IS true that we have not the same difficulties 
to contend against. AVe are nearer our communica- 
tions, and Smde presents no natural obstacles to the 
march of armies. Theie will be no fear of a scarcity 
of supplies. There will be no intense cold to destroy 
hundieds in one fatal night. 

But there is an enemy not less to be dreaded — a 
pestilential cbmate, which has already laid many a 
gallant soldier low, and will, I fear, continue to do 
so. When I was in Hyderabad, in 1839? scarcely a 
single individual attached to the Residency escaped 
fever. The regiments at Tatta were totally disorgan- 
ized from the same cause. We leained, a few months 
ago, that fifty European soldiers perished m a few 
days from the intense heat. I witnessed similar fatal 
results to a detachment of Europeans in Uppei Sinde. 
It is said, our rule will be acceptable to the people • 
I feel convinced this is a grievous error. Seven- 
tenths of the population aie bigoted Mussulmans, 
who hate us with an intensity not to be descubed. 
There is no country wheie the Syeds exercise 
such influence • our coming must completely destroy 
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their inunniuties and priTflogos They will never 
cease to excite the tribes against ns j and these tribes, 
mured from their infancy to scenes of rapine, will 
merge their private animositios to tmito against the 
common foe , while the hosts of idle retamors of the late 
chieftains, deprived of their means of subsistence, will 
naturally swell the ranks of the disaffected Although 
unable to withstand a disaphnod army in the field, 
these tribes arc yet formidable for desultory mischiof 
To keep them in check, and collect the rovonao, it 
will require our mihtary force to bo always on such a 
footing, that the burden on our finances inll bo 
enormous. We must recollect, also, that service in 
these distant coontnes is most distasteful to onr native 
troops Lot us bowaro how wo posh too for the 
patience of our gallant and devoted native army 

I find Captain Postans estimates the rovcnucs of 
Smde at forty lacs of rupees. Speaking from my own 
experience, I should conaideT this estimate too high , 
but, granting the fact, wo most not forgot that tlio 
greater part was always paid in kind ; an j, raorcovor, 
that wo have made over a largo portion to tlmt arch 
tnutor, Ah Morad. Now, Captain Postans also csti 
mates tho military oipondituro of tho current year at 
eighty lacs of rupees , and I feel assured that a long 
period must elapse before wc can much reduce 
our raiUtary force. These two facta rctjuiro no com 
meat 

But, it will be said, there aro commercial advan 
tnges. Tho markets of Central Asm will ho thrown 
open to British enterpnso Our proceedings dunng 
the lost few years havo destrojed Bntish inOucnco 
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throughout Central Asia. Where we had friends, we 
have now hitter enemies. By overturning the exist- 
ing governments, we have let loose all the bad passions 
of these turbulent tribes, and caused scenes of horror 
and desolation fearful to contemplate. There was 
formerly security to the merchant, there is now none. 
It will be long eie things subside into their usual 
channel. As to compelling trade by the sword and 
bayonet, the idea is absurd, not to mention its wicked- 
ness. 

One word on the river Indus. We ah'eady possessed 
the free navigation of the Indus, and the power of 
selecting empona for our merchandise ; so that, in 
this respect, we have gained nothing by our late 
acqmsition. It is merely a pretence to enlist the 
mercantile community on the side of injustice. 

And now we have anived at the point where we 
may investigate the grounds that have led to the 
transfer of Sinde to British authority. 

I am not one of those who lay claim to impar- 
tiality, because I condemn the pohcy of my own 
country. I am proud of my birthright as an Enghsh- 
man, but I wish to be j'ust to all men. It is only by 
integrity and justice, under Providence, that England 
has been raised to such an eminence of glory. I have 
no desire to exalt the character of the Ameers, or to 
create any morbid sympathy in their favour. I am 
not blind to their faults, or the faults of their govern- 
ment ; but this I think it right to state, that my first 
impressions were far more unfavourable against them, 
than those I entertained on a longer residence in 
Sinde. The question is not one of good or -bad 

c 
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government. Few, I imagine, hero present, will con 
tend that bad government gives another nation the 
right to interfere and ovortnm it. The question is, 
the breach or observance of a solemn treatv And 
hero I may distinctly state my opimon, that if it wore 
proved that the Ameers of Smde wore guilty of in 
fractions of the treaty, wo had a right to enforce that 
treaty Wo had a right to impose more stringent, 
and strictly defined conditions, to prevent such nola 
tions for the future 

But a careful and dohborato inquiry ought to have 
preceded any stnngent measures Tho vnnous cases 
of infraction of treaty ought to have been brought to 
tho notice of tho Arooera If no satisfactory oxplana 
tion was afforded, tho Ameers ought to havo been 
distinctly warned, tho innocent sepamtod from the 
guilty , and then, if any ono persisted in broalang bia 
engagements, we should have been justified m exact 
ing tho penalty 

There could be no protonco bore, that great na 
tional interests would bo injured by a little dolaj 
There was no immediate nor pressing clangor to tho 
State, no possible reason why pobtical expediency 
should ffuporsodo tho common course of justice. Again, 
if tho Ameers wore guilty of treasonable intrigues 
against tho Bntiflb Gnvomtnont, they deserved to be 
punished But, it was duo to tbcni, and duo to our 
selves, to proceed witli deliberation. Charges are 
not enmes, proof is rcquirccL The Ameers ought to 
have bad tho opportunitv of nnswenng these charges 
The treasonable letters ought to hare l>ccn shonn to 
thrjn Tliev ought not to have been condemned un 
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heard; I will not say on rr pnitc evidence, because 
there vas no c^idcn^o at nil. I repent, there nns no 
political nece^'^sify to ju'^tify n departure from rules 

held sacred bv c\crv ]‘hm|jt;}in^nn. 

• ♦ 

But to piocccd A perusal of the Blue Book 
(which, I ma} lemark, is complctelj r? yw;/c, the 
best case that enn he made out for the Go\ernmcnt. 
Tf the Ameers had n Blue Book of their own, it would 
tell a dificrent tale; I could help them, from my own 
knowledge, to man) a palliating circumstance). A 
perusal of the Blue Book nfTords a mass of assertion, 
and \ ague accounts of intrigues in ^arious quaitcrs, 
to which all who know’ any thing of the manner in 
which icportsarc laised in India, will attach but little 
weight. 

The manufactuic of these stoiies, for gullible poli- 
tical oflicers, is a icgular tiadc. If such absurd 
rumours were listened to, no nati\c prince w’ould be 
safe The Biitish Govcinment would bo involved in 
continual Avarfarc, until cvciy native State w’as over- 
turned. I speak adAiscdl) on these points. As Poli- 
tical Agent in Upper Sinde, I had icpcatcd oppor- 
tunities of testing the value of the bazaar reports of 
Shikarpore. In the voluminous items of intelligence 
given in the Blue Book, I can recognize the names of 
many worthless characters ; and from a careful ana- 
lysis of the whole affair, I feel persuaded that the 
greatest part of these informants were in the pay of 
All Morad, who fabricated these stories to effect the 
rmn of his elder brother, Meer Roostum. How ad- 
miiably he succeeded, is unhappily too well known. 
But Ave are saved the trouble of entering upon these 

0 2 
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intnguea, as tho joabfication of the Governor Gono- 
rals measures is brought within a small compass by 
his own letters It seoms, however, that Major 
Oatram attached a certain weight to these intnguoa, 
and taking also into consideration the alleged mfrac 
tions of the treaty, and the altered state of our poh 
tical relations to the north west, Major Outram pro- 
posed a revision of the treaty of 1839, rcbuquishing 
tho money payments m oichange for territory ; which 
arrangement, he wntes, might be earned into effect 
without much difficulty It most bo confessed, that 
Major Outram 8 language regarding those intngncs is 
very strong, and calculated to create an unfavonrnblo 
impression against tho Ameers in tho mmd of Lonl 
EUonborough4 But this is no justification of Lord 
EUenborough s harsh and arbitrary measures Placed 
in tho responsible situation of Governor General of 
India, invested with tho solemn functions of a judge, 
it was tho duty of Ixird Ellenhorough to have waited 
calmly until tho charges ogainst tho Amcors, and tho 
evidence in support of those charges, wore laid before 
hiuL Ho would then have scon on what foundation 
Major Outram s strong language was based 
"Wo find tho charges and tho ovidonco stated nl 
length in two niomorondums, ^vlth their nccompani 
ments, submitted for tho information of Sir Charles 
Knpicr My honourable friend has sufficient!) exyosed 
tho pucnlo absurdity of most of these charges I shall 
comolo them presently Wo must first see what answer 
Lord Ellenhorough returns to Major Outram s i»nH 
position “ IIo does not sco any necessity for prrci 
pitato negotiations" Tins was on the 10th Jul), 
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1842. In August, tlio Govern or- Gen oral writes to 
the Secret Committee, “That lie had no intention to 
press on the Ameers any hasty change in their pre- 
sent iclations.” But, a fesv tln}s afterwards, the 
appointment of Sir Charles Napier takes place, and 
the sentiments of the Governor-General, without any 
apparent reason, undcigo a most mateiial alteration. 

In speaking of that distinguished oiliccr, Sii Charles 
Napier, whose \ciy name is intcrw’ovcn with recollec- 
tions of England’s gloi},I should wish to disclaim any 
intention of disrespect. I am not one to speak lightly 
of constituted authorities. I appeal to all those under 
whom I have sened duriim mv residence in India I 

o * 

appeal to the testimonials I have received. I cntei- 
tain the highest admiration of Sir Charles Napier’s 
mihtary talents ; I appreciate his great scr\nccs to his 
coimtr}'; I believe him to be incapable of committing 
a wilful injustice. 

But, as an independent man, gi^^ng an independent 
opinion to the best of my humble judgment, I am bound 
to say, that I consider his ignorance of the languages, 
manners, and habits of the people with whom he had 
to deal, his want of experience m native character and 
political life in India, and above all, his total w’ant of 
sympathy with the unfortunate Ameers, were the main 
causes of the fatal results of these negotiations. 

I think no one act of the present Governor- General 
is more to be condemned, than, on the eve of difficult 
and compheated negotiations, thus sweeping away all 
the machinery by which the intercourse between the 
two States had been earned on for a lengthened period. 
It was not only unwise, but most unjust to the Ameers, 
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and calculated to instil into their minds the greatest 
distrust and sospicicnL But Lord Ellenborongh goes 
still further ho moat unneccssanlj, m my opimon, 
gives unlumted power to Sir Charles Napier, and 
wpitei that ho will ahido by his decisions , thereby re- 
moving all check upon Sir Charles Napior sproceodings 
I will commence with Sir Charles Napiers first 
letter to the Ameers, dated September 26th, 1842 
It must be remembered that in a subsequent letter, of 
the 17th October, ho distmctly records his opimon 
that ** only a fair pretext vras wanting to coerce the 
Ameers." I ask any candid person to read that letter, 
and state whether a pretext was hkoly to bo long 
wanting I have no hesitation in avowing my convic 
tion that if the pnnaplcs expressed there wore acted 
upon, not only every native Govemmont in India 
might bo subvortod, but every Govemmont on tho 
face of the cortb I will not stop to nnalyzo tho string 
of assumptions on which Sir Charles Napior hnilds 
his conclusions To overlook tho wrongs inflicted on 
mdividualf, on tho general pnnciplo of benefiting tho 
masses, is no now doetnne This wns the doctnno of 
tho French Bopuhlicans , this was tho doctnno of tho 
Spanish adventurers in tho Now AVorld, who marked 
their path with rapino and murder, and still rcgnnlod 
themselves os tho soldiers of tho church, tho annod 
messengers of the gospel of pence TIius wc, under 
tho specious pica of omolioralmg tbo condition of 
society, and advancing ciMlimtion, arc pnnlcgcd to 
carry misery homo to every hcartb, and bnng each 
independent nation under iho yoke of oar nll-gra'ping 
rule But, I would beg to direct altcntion, for ono 
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moincnt, to tlic document appended to tliis letter. It 
professes to be an equitable exebange between tribute 
and territory ; and tbc account winds up n itb a balance 
in fa^our of tlic Aincci’S of 33,856 rupees. Honour- 
able Propiietors will be astonished to learn that of 
the 13 lacs 28,000 rupees charged against the Ameers, 
on which interest is calculated, upw ards of eight lacs 
are an overcharge ; and the sum of one lac of rupees 
annual tribute set down against the name of ]\Iecr 
Husscer of Khyrporc, is not due by tliat prince, as 
an engagement from Sir A. Burncs cxcnijitcd Meer 
Mobarick and his heirs from annual tribute, according 
to the Governor- Gencial’s decision, contained in a 
letter, dated February 8th, 1841. I would refer also 
to a letter, dated April 21st, 1842, from Major 
Outiam, which ivill explain the o\crchorgc with re- 
spect to the seven lacs of rupees, said to be due, on 
account of Shah Sliuja. Honouiablo Propnctois will 
then be able to test the fairness of this exchange of 
land for money. 

But let us turn to the cause of offence, and breach 
of treaty, alleged against the Ameers, as put forward 
by Sir C. Hapier, in his first letter to these princes, 
dated 25th September, 1842 The first complaint is : 
“Your Highnesses have prohibited the inhabitants 
of Kurachee to settle in the Bazaai.” How, I con- 
tend the Ameers had a perfect right so to do. By 
the fifth article of the Treaty of the 11th March, 
1839, they were absolute rulers in their respective 
principalities, and the Biitish Government was pre- 
cluded from interfering with their subj'ects. It was 
never intended that our cantonments should thiive at 
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the expense of their towns, and draw away all tho in 
habitants, who would naturally flock to where they 
would be relieved from all taxes If such were tho 
case, how could the AmoorH, ns they very justly ask, 
realixe their revenues, and pay their tribute ? IVo 
first impose a tribute, we then take from these nn 
happy princes the means of paying it, and then punish 
them for not paying It was distinctly stated bv Sir 
Henry Pottinger, in hia Instractions to mo, that tho 
cantonments wore to bo nothing more than tho Bazaar, 
to which the Ameer had consented in tho agreements 
of 1836 

The second complamt of Sir Charles Napier is, 

That your Highnesses havo ordered every tbug 
landed at the Bander, m tho first mstonco, to bo taken 
to tho Costomhooso, and taxed ** llore, again, I 
contend that their Highnesses wore perfectly nghL If 
wo turn to tho notification of Sir Henry Pottinger 
alluded to in his letter of tho 25th November, 1839* 
wo find “ that duties will bo levied on all goods 
landed at Kurachoc, save bond fido governmont stores 
and supplies ” 

Now this order of tho Ameers apphod to goods sold 
by Noomull, a merchant of Kuracheo, and could havo 
nothing to do with governmont stores and supplies 
If any previous ponnissiou had been granted to Nao* 
mull, tho Amoors had a nght to rovoko it It is quite 
clear to mo that neither Sir Cliarlcs Nopicr nor tho 
pobticol agent understood tho treaty in tins limited 
sense But ono fact speaks clearlr to Sir Henry 
Pottinger i Torsion of this article I know that ho 
directed duties to bo paid on all hi# obd good# and 
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supplies that came from Bombay to Kurachce. To 
my mind, this completely justifies the Amecis. 

The third complaint of Sir Chailos Napier is, 
“ That your Highnesses lev} tolls on the boats be- 
longing to the suhjeets of Sindc.” It is my opinion 
that in this instance the Ameers ncrc wiong. But 
the subjeet had been often mooted, and the Ameers 
had been, at one time, supported in their view by the 
natl^c agent at H}dcrabad. A reference to the cor- 
respondence n’lll show that even Major Outram con- 
sidered the point doubtful ; and notwithstanding the 
decision of the late Go veimor- General, so late as June 
21st, 1842, I find in Major Outram’s sketch of a new 
treaty, he inserts an article pro^dding for the aboli- 
tion of tolls on the Indus, which, he imtcs in the 
margin, arc “ assumed to have been previously relin- 
quished;” thereby implying that a misapprehension 
existed, and that there were grounds for discussion. 
Now, this is the vciy point to which I am anxious to 
draw particular attention. 

If misapprehension did exist, if there were grounds 
for discussion, and I think I have shown that even 
the Ameers of Lower Sinde were not altogether in 
the wrong, the Amecis of Upper Sinde were decidedly 
right, as they had given no specific pledge on the sub- 
ject. If such was the state of the case, what was the 
com’se to be pm’sued? Surely we weie not justi- 
fied in proceeding at once to the infliction of the 
severest penalties, by the confiscation of the territories 
of these prmces, and the abrogation of their rights as 
independent sovereigns. The weakness of the internal 
government in these States renders it probable that 
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many of theso complaints were owing to the miscon 
duct of the suhordinate officers of the Ameers , in 
many instances, probably, the complamonts themselves 
wore in fault, and trusted to the ignorance of British 
functionaries to escape detection I could relate many 
barefaced attempts to elndo the Customhouse duties, 
by fraudulent Persian papers But, what is the prac 
tice amongst European nations, when misconstruction 
of the clauses of a treaty exists ? Do the strongest 
and most powerful take the law mto their own hands, 
and cut the Grordian knot — ^Napier fashion — with the 
sword? In the case of the Boundary dispute with 
Amenca, what would hare been thought of England, 

^ (granting that we had the power,) if wo had not only 
taken forablo possession of tho disputed territory, but 
confiscated several American towns, those most eligibly 
situated for our own commorciol purposes, because tho 
Amoncanshad tho audacity to raise a question on tho 
subject ? I fear to take up tho tirao of tho Court by 
entering into too many details , but while on this sub- 
ject, I bog for ouo instant to direct attention to Sir 
Charles Napiers letter, of the 2Cth November, to 
hlccr Eoostum — one of tho most UDjasUfiahh pro- 
ductions I over read 

Tho case is this —A kardor of ilecr Booslum 
levies toll on a boat. According to Sir Charles 
Napier, this is an infraction of the Vlllth Article of 
tho Treaty of tho 25th November, 18T8 Let ui read 
Article Vin It runs thus — “ In order to improve, 
by every means possible, tho growing intcrcoui>o liy 
tho river Indus, Mccr Koostum Khnn promts all 
co-operatvon, tci//i (he othcf ywircrx, in any measures 
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•wMch may be hereafter thought necessai'y for extend- 
ing and facihtatmg the commerce and navigation of 
the Indus.” Now, if we refer to the commentary of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, who concluded this Treaty, on 
this very Article, we find that Meer Roostum was 
never given .to understand that the tolls were to be 
relinquished ; and I would ask, is this general decla- 
ration (which in the Persian translation is probably 
still more general,) sufficient to entitle the British 
representative to denounce Meer Roostum as an 
enemy, if he does not consider himself bound to ah. 
the specific measures subsequently entered into with 
the other powers ? Major Outram, in his letter of 
October 14th, distinctly informs Sir Charles Napier, 
that theie was no document or record, in the Office, 
pledging the Upper Sinde Ameers to any specific 
measures regarding the tolls on the Indus ; and until 
that was the case, whatever may have been written by 
pohtical agents, as the result of private conversations, 
I think Meer Roostum was perfectly justified in refus- 
ing to resign so large a portion of his revenue. Not 
so Lord EUenborough, who decides that the agree- 
ments of the Ameers of Hyderabad were to bind the 
Ameers of Khyrpore • forgetting that this very Treaty, 
of the 24th December, emancipated Khyrpore from 
the control of Hyderabad. "Why does not Lord EUen- 
borough refer “ to the other powers on the Indus ?” — 
the Khan of Bahawulpore, and the Maharajah of the 
Sikhs ? Because they were still permitted to exact 
toUs, and it would teU agamst his decision. Surely 
Meer Roostum had every right to quote their practice 
m his own favom' In my opinion, Sir Charles Na- 
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pier was decidodly irrong but what is his next stop? 
He demands that the kardar, one of Moor Boostums 
subjects, shall bo sent a pnaonor to him, that ho may 
determine his punishment. This is a gross infraction 
of the treaty, as were many other acts of the gallant 
General, hut Lord Ellonborough and Sir Charles 
Napier seem to consider, ns my hononmhlo fnond 
very justly said, that treaties arc only made to bind 
one party The whole conduct of Sir Charles Napier 
brings to my mmd very strongly a passage in Mr 
Elphinstone s History of India, relating to Aurung 
leho, and the North-oastem Affghans It runs thus 
“ But from the numerous small comraunitios, aud the 
woahnosa of the internal government oven in tho largo 
ones, there most ofton have boon acts of aggression by 
individuals which required forbearaneo on tho part of 
tbo royal officers As Anrungzobo was very jealous 
of his authority, and os ho know nothing of tho itruc 
turo of society among tho Affghans, it is not nnhkcly 
that ho suspected tho cluo/s of countenancing these 
int^ulontios underhand.’* Now this applies exactly 
to Sir Charles Nopior, and led to tho same lamontahlo 
result— an unjust and unnecessary war 

But tho question does not depend upon these (runs 
actions It would bo unnecessary to enter so much 
into detail, except to show tho arhitrary and unjustih 
ablo nature of tbo whole of these proceedings, and ot 
tho same time expose tho untenable ground on which 
tho charges of infraction of treaty, conlainci! m tho 
two memorandums, submitted to Sir Cliarlcs Isnpicr, 
oro founded Lord Ellcnborough himself was, no 
doubt, afl-oru that miBConstruction of tho clause of a 
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Treat} U no "rcnind for pennlnuM^^utf';, nnd ho, ihpro- 
foro, hn jnKtiliratuni on the nlloood tion'-onahlo 
corrt'^pontloiRo. Tlio wliolo o.ro, thoioforo, .n^niiRt 
the Anteor'i tnn^lo t<i Uepoml on throe th'^tinot pro- 
pneitionc. nhiih no find in Sir Clunlo': Xnj)ior’p letter 
of the 17th <»f Xo\einher, of nlijoh Toni lCllejihorouf>;li 
nppnnc' And hero I nould reinaiK, that ni} lionoin - 
able fiiend has so jib]} dissoeted and rehtnted llio 
c\it!enoe in support of tho'^e eliaiiie-, and ha^ fo com- 
pletely e\po-ed the inju‘;ti(e of deprnjuji Fovcrei^i 
])rinee‘'' of their throne^; and of theii lihert} on mich 
questionable /^iinuK, that I need not do more than 
cursorily touch upon the primipal points, both to 
connect the ‘subject, and to bring them to the recol- 
lection of the PropnetorF 

The throe propositions arc ihece — Ist. Isthc letter 
of Mecr Xusscor Khan to Bceburuck Booglie, an 
authentic letter, or a foigert ? 2nd Is the letter of 
Mcer Ho stum Khan, of IClurporc, to the Maharajah 
Shore Sing, an authentic lettci. or n foigcn ’ 3rd. 
Did Kutih I\Iabomcd Ghoicc, confidential agent of 
jMccr Eoostum Khan, of Kin i poi c, assist in the escape 
of Mahomed Shiirccf'’' 

Sir Charles Napier considcis the authenticity of 
the loiter from j\Icci Kusscer Khan to Bcchuruck 
Boogtie, to depend cntirol) on the authenticity of the 
seal ; after failing in his comparison nith the seals in 
the office, and falling back, on this most ingenious 
solution of the difficulty, that the Ameer employed 
two seals. He obtains the cover of another letter on 
which is a similai seal, and some writing of Chothram, 
Meer Nusscer Khan’s confidential Moonshce, and tins 
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cames conviction to his mincL Tlua is what ho 
** sectmng firm moral ground." Was there over such 
a perversion of language? To anv one ©xpononcod 
in native courts it would be ludicrous (if such fright 
fol consequences were not involved,) to contomplato 
Sir Charles Napier, gravely eittmg down to mcasuro 
the seal with a pair of compasses, and on this com 
panson proposing to found his right to enforce moa 
snres hkoly to entail war The forgery of seals in 
Asiatic durbars is of every-day occurrcnco In tlio 
records of this very book, we find that Major Outmm s 
seal was succosafuUy forged by one of tho agents of 
the Hyderabad Court In tho notes of conference, 
tho Amoor alludes to this circumstance What docs 
Major Outram add ? ** Tho hand writing was also os 
certainod to bo that of ono of your confidential senbes." 
Moor Nussocr Khan replies, “ I solomnlv deny that it 
was wntton by my authority Why was not tho paper 
shown to mo?" I as solomnly assort, that I boliovc 
Moor Nusscor Khan spoko tho truth Tho venahty 
of these confidential senbe* is notorious Tho\ aro 
paid for furnishing intoUigonco of tho Durbar pro- 
ceedings But it is a well known fact that seals arc 
not used on such occasions, letters arc not oven wntten , 
messages ore sent bj confidential agents. I fiad Nao- 
mull confirms my statoment as to tho absence of seals, 
and in tho very letter accompanving tho moraorandum, 
dated October 20th, Lieut. Atylno wntcf, “I am 
unable to produce documentnn proof in support of 
my assertion Of late Ins Highness lias not often 
trusted tho committal of Ins ideas to paper, 1ml has 
despatched trusty racs<y 2 Dgor 8 fumuhed with creden 
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tinls.” But the internal c\iilcncc of this letter is 
sufiicient to condemn it. The events allndcd to took 
place months prc^ious to the alleged date; and there 
is one cNpression. winch in n\\ mind stamps it as a 
forgei^ ; Nusscer IChnn is made to call Bcehnruck 
Boogtic “an especial ‘servant.” Now, I speak fiom 
personal CKpcricncc on this point. Beobmnek Boog- 
tic is a petty chieftain of a liihc inhabiting the hills to 
the noi th of Shikarpoic, and quite out of the influence 
of the IBdciabnd durbar. Tic is nominally subject 
to the Ivhan of Kclat, but in rcaht} independent. 
Suicl^i such a tiumpci} afTair, granting the truth 
of it, is not to be placed on the same footing as a 
coiTcspondcncc with a Go\ eminent. But why nas 
the letter not show n to the Ameer ? Is tins s} stem, 
of condemning unheard, to continue? Is iliete to he 
for ever one law for Englishmen^ and anoiher for the 
natives of India ^ We proceed to the letter alleged 
to have been written by Meer Roostum to Shcrc Sing. 
We find that Majoi Outram, writing to the Envoy at 
Lahore, states that he obtained this letter through a 
party inimical to Meer Roostum, and that he has 
doubts of its authenticity. The Envoy at Lahore, 
Mr. Clerk, than whom no man in India was more 
capable of gi>dng a sound opinion, also doubts its 
authenticity. It is referred to Captain Postans, and 
he writes, “ The seal is certainly that of Meer Roos- 
tum, under the title he employs while corresponding 
ivith the Khalsah Government, and the hand-writing 
IS like that of several letters in my office. I should 
have no hesitation in considering it a genuine pi o- 
duction of Meer Futih Mahomed Ghoree, and in 
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all probability written by himself, or one of his 
sons ” 

In another letter Captain Postans states, that Fatih 
Mahomed naca Meer Booslmn's seal to his own 
purposes ** Thero la not a particle of ovidonco, ox 
copt the assertion of Lieutenant Brown, affecting 
Mecr Boostum But Sir Charles Napier solves the 
difficulty by making Moor Rooatnm responsible for the 
acts of his minister, and Ixjrd EUonborougb confirms 
this domsion. Is it possiblo to conceive any doctrine 
more myust ? If it can bo proved that the minister 
acted under direct instructions from the pnnee, if bo 
was an accredited agent, then the pnneo is answorablo, 
surely not otbennso "What was the proper course to 
bo pursued by the Bntish roprcseutativo ? To bring 
the charges against the minister , if they wore proved, 
to demand that bo should bo dismissed from bis oQlco, 
or banished the country, according to the nature of 
the offence Will any man maintain, that, without any 
further inqmry, wo were justified in confiscating the 
tomtory of the Amoor, — that Amcor who had evinced 
his devotion to us on so many cnlical occasions ? But 
tho internal ovidonco against the authenticity of this 
letter 18 still more strong than in the case of tho 
former one 

Lord Ellcnborough incorrectly charges Mecr Boos 
tom with ** endeavouring (o commence a correspond 
encCf with a view to hostile proceedings againit tho 
British Govomraont, with its most faithful and most 
esteemed ollj end fnend ilohorajah Shcrc Sing " 

But this letter is not the commencement of acorre* 
spondcncc it must have been one of a senes of trm 
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sonablo letters, as it alludes to a treat) already con- 
cluded, and llicrcb) compioiniscs our most failliful 
and esteemed all) and friend, I\Taliaiajali Shore Sing. 

In the state of our relations nith tlic Sikhs, it is most 
improbable that such a con cspondcnce c\ or took place ; 
and Lieutenant Lcckic, in his letter of the 3id of 
!May, officially reports, ihnt a man named Suokoo 
MtiU, carried on a xoholcsale frade vi forged leffers, 
heficeen fhe Silr/is and the Ameens. I feel convinced 
this letter emanated fiom the same workshop. 

I need not enter upon the third chaige, as I hold 
that IMccr Boostum was not compromised b) the acts 
of his mmistcr ; but my honourable friend has exposed 
the absurdity of the charge of compassing the escape 
of a state prisoner, who, in broad day, walks down to 
a boat, and embarks, with his followers and pioperty, 
unquestioned and unmolested. 

Wo have now* done wuth the grounds put forward 
by Lord Ellcnborough, to justify the employment of a 
“ preponderating force,” in case the new' treaties w cro 
not acceptable to the Ameers. Let us turn to the ' 
treaties themselves ; and here, as time pi esses, I will 
only advert to one or tw^o points A compaiison be- 
tween the treaty proposed by Major Outrara, and that 
of Lord Ellcnborough, will show the harsh nature of 
the Governor- General’s new conditions. There is a 
mistaken impression abioad, that the selfishness of 
the Ameers, with respect to their hunting preserves, 
was their chief cause of objection to these new trea- 
ties This IS quite unfounded. The real causes of 
the outbreak were the confiscation of the jagheers of 
the Belooche chieftains, and the impohtic measures 

D 
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of Sir Charles Napier, m Upper Smdo , for ivhich, 
however, Lord EUenhorough is responsible, as they 
met Avith hiB approvaL A great deal of unmontod 
obloquy has been heaped on the Ameers, on account 
of these hunting preserves 

Sir Henry Pottingcr with his usual wisdom and 
good fcelmg, places this question on its proper footing, 
in hi8 despatch of the 10th December, 1836 One 
fact, also, ought always to bo home in mind, that there 
were thousands of acres of waste land in Smdo, equally 
eligible for cultivation os the hunting preserves. 

But, wo find by Lord EHonborongh s treaty, that 
the whole of tho country between Subznlkoto and 
Eohreo was ceded in porpotmty to tho Nowab of 
Bahawulporo Now os this is contrary to all Lord 
EUonboroughs instructions, ond expressed mtontiom, 
I conceive it must have boon a mistake Lord Ellon 
borough proposed to bestow, on Bhawul Khan, two 
districts formerly wrested from his father, Subznlkoto 
and Bhoongbom, but nothing more , ho states this 
distinctly, in a subsequent letter of tho 13th Dcccm 
her Tho distncts of Sabzulkoto and Bhoongbara 
were worth about a Inc and fort> thousand rupees 
Tho distncts actually ceded to Bhawul Khnn, by tho 
treaty, wore valued at raoro than six lacs of rupees, 
amongst which aro absorbed tho jiorpctual jnglircrs of 
many Bcloochc chieftains Was it likely tlml they 
would submit to such wholesale plunder, Iiccausc tbcir 
cliiof had fallen under the displeasure of the Governor 
Gonernl? Wo sco hero an instance of the rcckfc^^ 
ness of these proccnlings I find, in another part of 
the Blue Book, that Sir Clwrlcs Kapirr tms not aware 
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that we had a ratified treaty with the principal Ameer 
of the thud division of Sinde, Meie Shere Mahomed. 
He does not know that Shere Mahomed has posses- 
sions on the Indus ; in fact, he knows nothing about 
him. It was not very probable that he could offer 
any suggestions in correction of the errors of the 
Governor-Geneial. Tiuly, it was the blind leading 
the blind. Alas I for the poor natives of India, 
tmned over to the tender mercies of such rulers. I 
need not comment on the disregaid of Mussulman 
prejudices, evinced in the article regaidmg coming 
money. It is right to state that, from a despatch ,of 
Lord Ellenborough, dated Februaiy 9th, 1843, in 
answer to a representation of Sir Charles Napier, 
regarding the disti ict between Bhoongbara and Koh- 
ree, there is reason to believe, had such a representa- 
tion been made earlier, the Governor- General would 
have consented to a modification of the measure, but 
the mischief was already done. 

And now these treaties, such as they are, are sent 
to the Ameers, and these unfortunate princes, over- 
awed by the “preponderating force,” express their 
wiUingness to accept them. It is impossible to read 
the letters of Meer Eoostum, and Meer Nusseer Khan, 
without feelings of the deepest sorrow, shame, and m- 
dignation. Meanwhile occurs the episode of the 
succession to the Turban, into which I have not time 
to enter fully. Ah Morad, the most designing of the 
Upper Sinde Ameers, completely hoodwinks Sir 
Charles Napier, and succeeds in effecting the rum of 
his elder brother, Meer Eoostum. That old and 
veneiable chieftain, bewildeied with the menacing 
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and insulting letters of the British representative, and 
by the artful insinuations of hia brother, expresses hii 
wish to throw himself into the hands of Sir Charles 
Napier Does this look like a desire to resort to 
force ? Is this a proof of his contnmaty, and hostile 
feeling to the British Grovemment? "What is the 
answer of Sir Charles Napier? He recommends Moor 
Koostum to seek refuge with his worst enemy, All 
Morai A rocommendation, under inch circnm 
stances, was, of course, a command What is the 
result? The slightest knowledge of native Pnncca 
might have foretold AU Morad takes advantage of 
the opportnmty, to practise on the fears of the help- 
less old man, who, by force or fraud is induced to 
resign the Turhan, and is then ponuadod to flv The 
most remarkable foatnro of the cose is, the conviction 
of Sir Charles Napier, that while trampling on nil 
the dearest rights of these wild Bolooches, and trans- 
fomng the power of the state, from an oged ond justly 
beloved chicflnin to one who was an object of dotes 
tntion, ho had hit on the only expedient for ensuring 
a permanently peaceful state of afloirs in Upper Sindo 
But ho 18 not satisfied to await the result of his own 
exponmont On the 23rd of December, wo find, that 
ho reports, that “all the Ameers of Upper and Lower 
Smdo, have agreed to the terms of the propO'cd trea 
tics. He has already committed one overt act of 
hoslihtv, in taking possession of tho territory between 
Subzulkoto and itohreo 

In his lottcr of the Hth of Dcccinhcr, ho wntcj, 

“ I have, therefore, told tho Ameers that I shnil 
occupv tlicir temtorv, in ohotliPiirc to niy onhrs^ 
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Now, he had not the shadow of a title to take forcible 
possession of the territory of the Ameers, until the 
new treaties were ratified and exchanged. But he is 
not yet conteut. He sends the Ameers orders to dis> 

•r 

perse their troops. By what right, except that of 
might, did he take this step ? AVas there any ai*ticle 
in the treaty that forbade the Ameers to assemble 
troops? After liis lepcated aggressions, were they to 
trust to his forbearance ? This is not sufficient ; he 
hits upon another expedient, to drive these unhappy 
princes to desperation. He marches upon Eraam- 
ghur, a fort situated in the desert, belonging to Meer 
Mahomed Khan ; to prove, as he states in his letter of 
December 27th, that “neither their deserts, nor their 
negotiations, can protect them from British troops.” 
And Lord Ellenborough compliments him on his “deci- 
sion and enterprise and, again, “ entertains the hope 
that the new treaties will be carried into effect with- 
out bloodshed.” Truly a pretty pair of pacificators I 
After the exploit at Emamgliur, Sir Chailes, on 
the 22nd of Januaiy, 1843, continues his threatening 
march on Hyderabad. Blind to the colour these 
repeated aggressions must wear in the eyes of the 
Ameers — ^blmd to the suspicions they were calculated 
to awaken — he still presses on in hostile array to- 
wards the capital. On the 8th and 9th of February, 
Major Outram meets the Ameers in Durbar. No 
thinking man can read those notes of conference with- 
out the deepest humiliation On the 12th, the Ameers 
sign the ti'eaty under a protest. In the meantime, 
Sir Charles Napier had crossed the frontier. The 
Belooches, hearing this, flocked to the capital. The 
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TVTongs of then* old and Tcnorsblo cluof, Mecr Boos- 
tnm, the invasion of thoir rights, and the senes of 
nnjuflt and impolitic arrangements for the benefit of 
All Morad, wore the chief causes of the eicitcmcnt 
Tho Ameers required some pledge of redress on these 
points. Major Ontram could give none Ho is told 
that the Ameers had lost all control over thoir Bcloo- 
ches He is warned to depart , but, regardless of 
danger, ho still remains firm at his post. 

On the 16th, tho third dav after tho treaty was 
signed, tho Residency is attached by tho Bcloocho 
soldiery None of tho Ameers, except Mccr Shadad, 
were present After a gallant defence of four hours, 
Major Ootram retires He rejoins Sir Charles No 
pier, who, on tho 17th, attacks tho Boloocho armv at 
Mceonce, and gams a decisive victory Tlio results 
are tho captivity of tho Ameers, and tho annexation 
of Smdo to our Indian Empire Thus closes tho last 
act of this Bod drama. In a militarv point of new, 
probably few achiovcmonls in India hovo been more 
brilliant looking at it morally, a more disgraceful 
act never stained the bistorv of our country From 
tho first step to tho final scene, the same recklers in 
justice predominates No distinction is made between 
the Ameers who were alleged to be gullt^, and thixo 
who were known to ho innocent Mccr Sob<lnr, wbft«o 
whole career has been ono of scrupulous fidelity, to 
whom Lord Ellcnborougli, in the verv lo«t treatv, hnd 
assigned territory os a rrwnnl for his gocwl conduct, 
shares tho hnnl fntc of llcer ^lU««cer and 
turn, 18 dethroned, cxjIckI, and imprione<l It mu<l 
not bo forgotten tlmt each chief was pcrfecllv inde- 
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pendent of all the others, responsible for his oi^ti acts, 
and guaranteed in his possessions and rights by a 
sepal ate treaty. 

Befoie I conclude, I would advert to two points, 
which catch the eye at the first glance, and, with 
supei*ficial observers, divert the attention from the 
glaring injustice of the previous proceedings. Lord 
EUenhorough has artfully hi ought these points pro- 
minently to notice, in his pioclamation of Maich 5th, 
1843. He -widtes, “ The Governor- General cannot 
forgive a treacherous attack upon a lepresentative of 
the British Government, nor can he forgive hostile 
aggression prepared by those who were in the act of 
signing a treaty.” 

Now, both these assertions distort the facts. The 
treaty was signed on the 12th, incorrectly stated by 
Lord EUenhorough the 14th. The attack on Major 
Outram took place on the 15th. In the intermediate 
days. Major Outram was distinctly warned that the 
Ameers could not control the Belooches. They had 
already saved his hfe once, and the lives of his escort, 
on their return from the conference. 

In 1839, I was placed in exactly the same position. 
Aware of the weakness of the internal government of 
Sinde, and the inability of the Ameers to protect me, 
I thought it my duty to withdraw in order to avoid 
coUision. If I had been attacked, after having been 
warned, could I have caUed the attack treacherous ? 
Certamly not. Does Major Outram designate it as a 
treacherous act? He does not. Let him be sum- 
moned to the bar of the House of Commons, and 
answer for himself. 
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The Ameers had not the power to prevent this 
attack Wo have no nght to judge thorn according 
to our European notions of a Govemmont. They 
were simply the heads of one of the pnncipal tribes, 
the Tolpoors, and the recognired channel of com 
mnnication with foreign powers , but they had not even 
the jurisdiction of life and death, amongst some of the 
other powerful tribes, — the liOgharces for instance, — 
they ruled through the Beloocbe chiefs. They could 
influenco and persuade, but they could not restrain, 
nor enforce obedience, when opposed to Boloocho pre- 
judices, Captain Postons states, and I can confirm 
the statomont, that the meanest Bolooche will, at 
times, unhesitatingly hoard the Ameers in pnbhc 
Durbar 

I fool convinced that the Ameers wore not only not 
favourable to this attack, but exerted all thoir influ- 
ence to prevent it, otherwise Major Outnim must 
have been cnishod Will any man assert that the 
same troops who maintained such a desperate strugglo 
at Mccanoo, against Sir Charles Napiers whole array, 
could not have destroyed a detachment of ono hundred 
mon? 

And now lot us turn to the chargo of “ hostile 
aggression prepared bv those who were in tho act of 
sigmng a treaty " The whole conduct of the Ameers 
shows that their preparations were stnctlv defensive, 
that they had not tho least notion of aggressive mca 
surcs. Lord Ellcnborough Iiim«clf wnte*, on tho l-llh 
of No\orabcr — “The designs of tho Amcent would 
seem, by the intelligence transmittwl, to be of a Aefrn 
xirc chnracter only^ Wo must recollect, that thi* i* 
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written after the assembly of a “ preponderating force” 
at Sukkur; after the Ameers were aware of the 
provisions of the new treaty, and after it had been 
officially reported, that the Ameers had been informed 
“ that the English meditated treacheiy.” 

None hut the most obstinately prejudiced, or the 
•wilfully blind, could accuse these unhappy princes of 
a desire of hostile aggression. It is against all the 
evidence: it is against all probability. Is it to be 
believed that the Ameers would have stood our staunch 
friends in the day of defeat and adversity, to break 
with us at the moment when our armies were return- 
ing flushed with victory ? Is it credible, that with the 
experience of our recent successes in Aflghanistan, 
they would rush headlong into so unequal a contest? 
I would refer the Court to a most admirable letter of 
Sir Henry Pottinger, dated 20th June, 1839* It is 
too long to quote, but bears remarkably on this point. 

The Ameers knew then inabihty to cope with us in 
the field; they depended upon our sense of justice. 
What does Meer Nusseer Khan write : — “ I know 
that the kings of England nevei sanction injustice^ 
In all their letters, in every conversation, they refer 
to the treaty of 1839. Meer Nusseer calls it a Wall 
or Bund. On signing the new treaty, they express 
their determmation to petition the Governor- Greneral. 

Let us read Meer Roostum s letter to Su’ Charles 
Napier ; a more affecting document it never fell to 
my lot to peruse : — He writes, “ God knows we have 
no intention of opposing the Bntish, nor a thought of 
war or fighting ; we have not the power. Ever since 
my possessions were guaranteed to me, and my poste- 
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nty, by the Bntish Government, under a formal 
treaty, I have considered myself a dependant of theirs, 
and have thought myself aocoro I have always at 
tended to the least wish of the Bntish oflScors , and 
now that my territory is being taken from mo, I am 
at a loss to find out the reason of so harsh a mcasnro. 
I have committed no fault. If any is alleged against 
me, let me hear what it is, and I shall bo proparotl with 
an answer I feel strong in the possession of that 
troatv, and I trust to the consideration of the Bntish 
atilL If without any fault of mmoyou chooso to seize 
my temtory by force, I shall not oppose you, but I 
shall consent to and observe the provisions of the new 
treaty Hbweocr, I am now andthall continue to be 
a nettor for juHica and Atnd/y coneideration at your 
hands^ ify very blood bods with indignation, when 
I contemplate the wronga of this old and venerable 
chieftain When Political Agent in Upper Sindo, 
ho treated mo as a father docs a son I have sat with 
him in his inmost apartments, and heard him express 
his satiifaction that ho bad secured iho fnondship of 
the Bntish Goremment There was nothing that ho 
would not have done to show his devotion and good 
feeling lie proved it in a thousand instances and 
what is his rcivard ? IIo is hurled from his throne, 
tom from bis wife and family, and sent to die in a 
pnson in a foreign land 

I am one of those who boliovo that rctnbution 
awaits the guilty oven in this world , and it fs my 
£olomn conviction that some groat calamity will over 
take this counlrv, if such monstrous acts of injuslie<* 
ore sanctioned and upheld 
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But I have shown what Meer Roostum writes : 
what does he do ? He offers to throw himself into 
the hands of the British representative. Is it possible 
to show more plainly his submission and his reliance 
on the British Govei nment ; his confidence in British 
faith, and stiict observance of treaties : that con- 
fidence which has done more to raise up our wonder- 
ful empire in the East, than all the exploits of Bi itish 
valom* ? 

Notwithstanding Sir Chailes Napiers repeated acts 
of hostility, notwithstanding his threatening and ag- 
gressive maich on Hyderabad, all those who know 
Sinde, must be aware that the Ameers could have no 
intention of proceeding to extremities. If they had 
meditated hostilities, they would have sent away their 
wives and famihes ; they would have concealed their 
treasures ; they would have called in all their levies, 
especially Meer Shere Mahomed, who was considered 
the bravest of their warriors, and who, on the prospect 
of hostilities with Lord Keane’s army m 1839, brought 
his coffin and shroud to Hyderabad. And, if con- 
scious of guilt, they would never have suiTendered 
themselves immediately after the battle of Meeanee. 
I repeat, it is only those determined to convict, 
against all evidence; it is only those piepaied to 
trample upon all obligations, that will pronounce judg- 
ment agamst the unfortunate Ameeis of Sinde. 

On the 4th of last April, I happened to be in the 
House of Commons, when a noble Lord, an honour to 
his country, gave utterance to the following senti- 
ments. I quote from memory, but the words made a 
deep impression upon me at the time, and found a 
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reeponaive echo in my breast — “England (ho said), 
with one ann resting on the East, and the other on 
the West, is m too many instances trampling nndcr 
foot all moral and rehgioas obhgations« If such is to 
bo the course of our fature pohey, if our supononty 
m arts, in arms, m saonce, and in strength, is to bo 
turned to the injury and not to tho advantage of 
mankmd, I would much prefer that wo should shrink 
within the proportions of our pubhc virtuo, and do- 
scond to the hmits of a third mto power"* Whilo 
these words rang m my oars, I cast a rapid glance ot 
the events whioh, within a brief space of time, hove 
thrown such a fearfal interest over onr Eastern cm 
pirc, I called to mind our wild king making crusade 
to Affghanistan, its reckless ospondituro of treasure 
Its vast amount of human misery, its lost fatal cata 
strophe I called to mind the numberless tragic 
episodes that arose out of that ill fated expedition,— 
a dynasty ovortumed at Kolat , the aged Chieftain 
slam in defence of his capital an uBurper seated on 
the throne by the force of British bayonets , ho 
ngom driven into oxilo by an indignant people, and 
tho son of tho slaughtered chief resuming his hcredi 
tary rights I called to mind tho hardships and suf 
fenngs of our gallant and devoted native army, our 
detachments, surrounded bv an overwhelming supe- 
nont} of numbers, cut up in detail by their fierce and 
warlike enemies — tho disastrous fields of Kujjuk, Sur 
tof, and Nufoosk, where men found a soldiers gmte 

• Speech of Lord A»liky, on the »upj>Tr*.tion of the cptain tr*d 
4th Apnl, 1 8 11.— J arbmtntiiry Ikhctti Tol UriiL, 
3rd Serir*, p. IOC 
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whose names ai e unknown to fame, but who yet de- 
served well of theii country. 

It is painful to reflect on the gallant lives thus use- 
lessly sacrificed ; on the misery caused to hundreds of 
English families. And if we have suffered misery, we 
have inflicted a hundred times gi'eater : that may 
be a consolation to some, but to me it only conveys 
deeper shame and sorrow. War is at all times a gi’eat 
evil, hut an unnecessary and unjust war it is fearful 
to contemplate, and feaiful the responsibility of those 
who thiow their sanction over a crime of such magni- 
tude. 

No wonder, then, that my mind turned with some 
sort of satisfaction to the reflection, that these exe- 
crable wars were at an end, that a new era was dawn- 
ing on Hindostan, and that, profiting by experience, 
we should direct all our energies to the maintenance 
of peace, and to the moral and physical advancement 
of the millions over whom we are permitted, by a 
gracious Providence, to preside. Little did I imagine 
that the very next mail would bring accounts of an 
act of aggression to which our Indian annals, unhap- 
pily so fertile in such acts, can afford no parallel. 
Little did I imagine that the very man who had de- 
nounced the Afighan expedition as a crime, who had 
gone out of his way to mark his total dissent from the 
policy of his predecessor, who had so recently put 
forth to the world that memorable declaration, that, 
“ content with the limits that nature appears to have 
assigned to its empire, the Government of India will 
devote all its efforts to the establishment and main- 
tenance of general peace.” Little did I think that 
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the author of this declaration, without cron the pica 
of an nnaginarv or real danger to tho State, with all 
■the a^raration of ingratitado for services rendered 
tdunng a season of unwonted trial, would have grasped 
at frivolous and flimsy pretexts to goad a barbarous 
but bravo people to doapemtion, and again to let loose 
all the horrors and calamities of war 
It IS ray conscientious conviction, that if tho think 
ing port of this Christian nation, that if tho indopon 
dont portion of tho public press — to which wo owe tho 
preservation of our own liberties — could once bo roused 
to tho consideration of this question, such a storm of 
indignation would burst forth, that no Afimstor would 
be hardy enough to refuse a full and senrchinginquiry 
/ Tho time is past, at all ovonts in this froo counfn, 
when tho foUies and passions of on indindunl can 
plunge tho nation into all tho calamities of war Is 
it then to bo permitted that tho servants of the East 
India Company shall wantonly Imio iccourso to such 
an oxtromo arbitrament? Is there to bo no end of 
those wars of aggression ? and no voice rnisetl in 
their condemnation ? If tho Ministry of this country, 
oppressed with husiucss, arc unable or unwilling to 
grapple with Indian questions, — if tho Great Council 
of tho kingdom have neither Iciiuro nor inclination 
to enter upon an inquirv involving the nglits of jo« 
tico and humanity, — involving the good name and 
good faith of tho British nation, it is casv to predict 
that these acts of tvmnny and aggression will continue, 
that ono iniquity will onlv lend to another ; and, to mo 
tho emphatic words of the unfortunate Ameers of 
Sindo, applied to their own case, “Tliere will Ik* no 
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justice for the natives of India, until the Alniiglity sits 
on the judgment-seat.” 

I repeat, this is no party movement ; it is a step 
beyond the petty squabbles of political intrigue ; it is 
an appeal to those loftier principles which alone ought 
to guide the councils of a great and enlightened Chris- 
tian Government. Every Englishman shares the 
responsibility of these acts ; and we especially, as the 
intei mediate body between the British public and the 
natives of India, hound as we are to that country by 
so many tics of friendship and gratitude, — are We 
also to 1 emain silent, and to make no effort to au aken 
public attention to questions of such overwhelming 
national importance ? I, for one, could not reconcile 
silence to my conscience. I believe it to be the duty 
of every Member of this Com t to record his opinion 
against a line of policy that reflects so much discredit 
on the British name, and entails so much misery upon 
our fellow-creatui es. In this belief I second the 
motion, and call upon every independent man now 
present to support it. 
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NOTE 

[£i<rort /ivwi Spetck of Lord So*ncl. on Vots of Jlanii to Str 
Choiits IfOpio' and iht Area/ of SuuJe, Ftiniarj 12/A, 1844,] 

“ When he fcnmd hu t^iinlon Bopported Sir Hcni 7 Pot 
tlnger by Major Ontmio, and XientecaBt Eaatwick, he coaM 
not doubt but that there mart be good gtoimdi for entertaining tb«t 
opltuoa. He found Lieutenant Eaatwlck, in the apce^ which he had 
lately pnbluhed, — a apeech which he thought eqnaDy creditable to 
him for the ability U dUplayed, and for the high tone of moral 
aentiment which waa embodied In it — he aaid, ho found In that 
apecch the following worda in conflnaatbn of hli tIcw of the 
qneition ' — 

** Ai an indepeDdeint man glring an Independent oplnloo to the 
belt of my horoble judgment I am bound to any that I consider bU 
(meaning Sir Charle* Napier a) Ignorance of the laDgnagc,ihe mannen 
and the haWta of the people with whom he had to deal, hli want of 
experience in natrre character and poKtlcal Ufe in Tridia, and, aboro 
nit , htf total want of sympathy with the unfortunate Amecra, wnu 
the mam enuscs of the fital result of theae nrgotiatlocii. 

“Sneh waa the opinion of Uentesant Eastwickj and be (I<onl 
Howiei:) confessed that it waa an cpuiioo Jo which he mtirrly parti 
dpated,"— IToaiartfi PtirIt<Tmtnlary ZVta/rs mh lixlii,,3nl Serin, 
pp. 638 630 
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A SPEECH 


DFLIVERED AT 

A COURT OP PROPRIETORS OP EAST INDIA STOCK 
ON 23kd MAECn, 1853 


THE SINDE QUESTION. 

At a Quarterly General Court of the Proprietors of East India Stock 
held March 23, 1853, at the Company’s House, in Leadenhall Street, 
Sir J "W Hogg, Bart , M P , in the chair, the minutes of the last 
Quarterly General Court were read and confirmed, and the Secretary 
read the heads of the accounts and papers laid on the table, agree ibly 
to the by-laws 

Colonel Dickinson rose to move for certain papers concerning the 
Ameers of Smde. 

The Chairiian said there was no notice on the paper, but this 
bemg a Quarterly Court, the Honourable Proprietor had a right to 
make his observations 

Colonel Dickinson said that the subject to which the papers which 
he was desirous of obtaimng related, had come under the considera- 
tion of the Court some years ago They related to the conduct of 
Meer Ah Morad in Smde towards the late Meer Roostum of Kyrpoor, 
and the sons of Roostum, and were a contmuation of the documents 
relatmg to the investigation into the conduct of Ah Morad, and also 
a copy of Sir George Clerk’s lilinute or Report, dated Apnl 24, 1848 
Mr M Clark seconded the motion 

Captain Eastwick said — 

I think the Honourable Proprietor who has brought 
forward this motion is entitled to the thanks of the 
Court. I shall very gladly give him my humble sup- 
port, both on the general ground of advocating pub- 
licity, which I consider a vital principle in the 
promotion of good government, and also with refer- 

E 
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onco to tho paxticnlar object bo has in yiott It has 
always appeared to mo of Toiy great importance that 
official and aathenbo doenments connected mtb orents 
in India, sliould on all occasions, when practicable, bo 
given to the public, in order that the public mind 
should bo instructed on Indian affairs, and means 
should be afforded to Parliament, and to the nation at 
largo, of forming sound and accurate opinions on the 
details of our Indian administration India has of 
lato years been brought very close to us , yet few will 
deny that, ojcept on particular occasions — os at the 
present crisis — an tmaccountahlo apathy and indif 
ferenco prevail with regard to Indian affairs. One 
of the chief causes is the difficult of obtaining ou 
thontic information, and tho consequent ignomnco on 
Indian subjects Now I qmto concur with a thought 
fol and judicious wntcr on Colonial affairs, that 
whatever tends to diminish this “ignorance and in 
difference will tend to the promotion of good govern 
ment," and that thoroforo ** it is tho duty of all those 
puhho departments in tho dominant country which 
are specially intrusted with the caro of dopcndcnacs, 
to provide for tho publication of statistical and other 
information respecting thoir condition at stated in 
tervals, and in a commodious form " * Tins pnn 
ciplo has of late years attracted more of tho at 
tontion of tho Indian anthonlics, both at homo and 
abroad. Tho establishment of a Statistical Pqiart 
ment in tho East India House, and tho course pur 
sued by tho enlightened Governor of tho North we^t 

• f'iToy cn tkt Oo T tn tnnt I 7 Wf 

DorntmJl L«ir{i, ch*|<eT Ir ptfw 235 
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Provinces, are steps in tbc right direction. But I 
should he glad to see the principle more fully recog- 
nized, and moie extensively carried out in practice. 
I should he glad to see a system organized for the 
diffusion of the valuable information collected in the 
Statistical Department, more especially the informa- 
tion 1 elating to the great measures of improvement, 
moral and physical, which have already been carried 
out, and are still in progress, in all parts of India. I 
feel convinced the public advantage would far out- 
weigh the expense, and the result would be a bene- 
ficial impulse to our administration in India, and a 
greater appreciation of it in this country. In the 
government of the East India Company, as in all 
other governments on the face of the globe, there ai e 
no doubt gidcvous defects and shortcomings, which 
every friend of India and of mankind must deploi e. 
But notwithstanding all that has been lecently said 
and written, I am one of those who believe that 
British rule has conferred substantial blessings on 
the people of India ; and that the government of the 
East India Company, if judged by impartial minds, 
making due allowance for the difficulties inherent in 
the state of society in that country, the character of 
the instruments with which the machinery of govern- 
ment is to be worked, and the drawbacks attendant 
on the progressive inciease of our dominions, will be 
found to have fulfilled its mission, and not be deemed 
unworthy of the confidence of the British nation. 
But with reference to the particular motion before 
the Court, asking for the official despatches and pro- 
ceedings connected with the case of Ah Morad, sub- 

E 2 
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sequent to the Mmuto of the Governor GenenJ, 
dated 27th February, 1851, and also for the Report 
of Sir Gijorgo Clerk, I cannot see any valid reason 
irhy any one of these docoments should bo withheld 
If it wore merely on the ground of the cnorraous 
drain on the finances of India caused by the annexa 
tion of Smdc, the public interests require, and the 
Proprietors have a right to demand, that overv docu 
ment connected with this important question should 
bo Bubmittod for their consideration. When wo find, 
by tbo official statements recently pnntcd that, up to 
tho year 1848, Smdo has cost the Impcnol Treasury 
no loss a sum than two millions fivo hundred thou 
sand pounds sterling , when we find that, so late ns 
tho (“th Juno, 1852, tho official estimate of the con 
tinned cost of this province, in excess of revenue, and 
exclusive of tho pay of the regular troops Iwlonging 
to tho Sindo Division of the Armv amounts to at 
least 20 Iocs of rupees nnnuollv, — I do think my 
Honourable Fnond is perfectly justified in dmiving 
tho attention of the Court to so serious an oxpcndi 
turo of tho public money There is one document 
included in his motion, tho production of which I 
consider of pecnlinr importance, — the Report of Sir 
Gcorgo Clerk, on tho occasion of his visit to Smdo in 
1848, ID which bo gives an account of tho state of tho 
province at that period, and the financial results of 
Its acquisition up to that date Now it i^ a re- 
markable fact that wo nro to this moment vrrv much 
in tho dark with respect to Smdo at that ikti™! 
Dunng tho whole of Sir Clmrlos I^aplrrs ndmini« 
trntion, not onlv politinU matters, liut nil tho dtUil< 
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of the internal administration of that province — fiscal, 
judicial, and financial — were kept in the Secret De- 
partment ; and not only was the expenditure in the 
Secret Department, hut gi*eater powers over the 
public purse were gi anted the Governor of Sinde 
than to the Governors of Bombay or Madras, or to 
any other public functionary, as far as I can under- 
stand, holding the position of Sir Cbailcs Napier. 
And when it is lecoUectcd that, during the whole of 
this period, the excess of expenditure over revenue 
was very gieat, — that there was an annual deficit 
m the years 1843-44, 44-45, 45-46 and 46-47 
amounting in the aggregate in lound numbeis to 
upwards of a milhon and three-quarters sterling;^ 
and when, on the other hand, it was stated as the 
opinion of the ablest collector at that time, that “ in 
five years the revenue of Sinde would leacli a 
milhon sterhng,”')' and Sir Charles Napier himself re- 
ported, that Sinde was no burden on the finances of 
India, hut on the contrary, added to its resources, not 
only by the excess of levenuc over expenditure, hut 
also with reference to the location of the troops, — I 
say, when such glaring discrepancies exist, I do think 
a case is made out for the production of all the docu- 
ments that can throw light upon the subject. I have 
no hesitation in expressing my own opinion — and this 

* See Appendix No III 

f The general opinion of all persons conversant with the revenue 
of Smde is, that it will increase in a great extent The ablest 
collector thinks it will reach a milhon sterhng m five years, and th(? 
cost of the Government need not increase at all — Tlie Gonquest of 
Sinde, by Major-Geneial W Napier, Part Page 531, Appendix 
No IX 
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IS a point of importance with reference to tho subject 
now under discussion beforo tho Committoo on Indian 
affairs — that making eTory allownnco for tho ombor 
mssment and disorganisation consequent on tho ac- 
quisition of a nowlj conquered province, if after a 
proper timo had elapsed the details of internal admi 
nifltration in Smdo, and tho financial expenditure, had 
been placed under tho strict control and supervision 
of the home authorities, as is tho case with all other 
portions of our Indian temtoncs, many wasteful and 
ill advised orpenmonts would havo been cheeked, and 
a great saving of tho public money effected But 
irrcspcctivo of financial considerations, all those who 
take an interest in this question aro aware, that pul>- 
hcations and statements have been put forth nndcr 
the authority of great names, professing to give n 
history of tho events m Smdo, which officer* of iho 
highest reputation, of unblemished integrity, and of 
largo cxpcncnco in Indian affair*, officer* like Colonel 
Outram, Jlajor Jacob, and other*, most competent to 
give an opinion, hanng thcmsolvo* borne a proniinont 
part in tbeso transactions, — ^pronounce to bo full of 
mistakes and exaggerations, to use tho mildest terms, 
more cspcciallj with reference to the unfortunato 
Ameer*, whoso character* lja\c been tmdnccd and 
calumniated, in the teeth of tho most unimpcachahlo 
testimony • On this subject I speak ndviwlh I 
personally knew the Amturs, with some of tlicm I was 
on terms of pcmonnl intimacr, and I can trulv sav, 
the more I know of them, tho higher opinion I formal 


Hrr* Ir No I 
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of tlieir many amiable qualities. I admit, there were 
stories in circulation to their prejudice; and when I 
first went to Sinde I was surrounded by a Hindoo 
clique, who would not have scrupled to make any 
assertions, more especially if they had perceived any 
unfavourable bias in my mind against the Ameers. 
And I do not deny that, from what I had read and 
what I had heard, I was inclmed to judge harshly of 
the Ameers. When, however, I had opportunities of 
knowing the mild and benevolent qualities of Meer 
Roostum Khan, when I became acquainted with 
Meer Sobdar, and his son Futih Ali, it would have 
required a large amount of creduhty and prejudice to 
have given credence to the stories circulated against 
them. Unfortunately, those functionaries who are 
unable to speak the native languages are precluded 
from direct and confidential intercourse with the 
native princes and chieftams with whom they have to 
deal, and they are therefore almost entirely dependent 
for information on their native subordinates, who too 
often mislead them, and plunge them into errors, 
which they themselves would be the first to deprecate. 
But I ask, when these errors are manifest, does not 
our duty to the natives of India demand that they 
should be exposed ? Should they not be held up as 
beacons to others ? Does not the cause of truth, and 
the cause of good government, demand that every docu- 
ment bearmg the stamp of official responsibility should 
be produced, m order that a right judgment should 
be formed, and great public principles established. 
On this ground alone, if there were no other, 
I would support the motion of my Honourable 
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Fncnd, and ovory motion haTing for its object the 
production of papers calculated to throw light on this 
painful caso« But there is another and more pmcti 
cal reason, to which I msh to direct the attention of 
the Court In consequence of the recent rcmarknhlo 
disclosures in Upper Smdo, it is very generally ad 
nutted hy the authontioa that the nun of the unfortu 
nato Ameers was owing to the treachery of thoir 
relative, Mcor All Morad, and had Ah jSfomds elm 
racter teen known then, as it is known now, no war 
in Sindo "would have taken place The Into President 
of the Board of Control, Lord Broughton, oTprcsscs 
himsolf without reserve on this point In his speech 
m tho IIouso of Lords, on the SQth March, 1862, 
ho says that bo (Lord Broughton) did not hohoro 
that if tho then Governor Gonoral (Lord Ellen 
borough) had been cognizant os bo now was of tho 
misdeeds of All Morad, that tho war would ha\o 
taken place, ho did not wish to open tho question, 
but ho felt os coufidont os of his own existence, that 
had that Noble Earl known ns much then as ho 
knew now of Ah Morad, tho conquest of Smdo would 
notlmvc taken place, certainly not under the circum 
stances under which it Imd taken place Tins man 
had been tho cause of the sbethhng of a grcnl ilcnl of 
blood. IIo had been guillv of ono of the lm«cst of 
enraes, of defrauding ono of ins nearest rclahTj^s, 
and of bctmving the cauw of his own countnmrni 
and more than that, (hough it was not n mnie of 
Fo deep a stun, of cheating the \erT Power and the 
Tcrv persons, who had ratFo<l him to his station, 
|daco<l him on lus )1I gotten throm and uiaiiilainetl 
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him there. He did not know how there could 
he blacker guilt, or how there could possibly he a 
greater combination of offences.” And yet the man 
thus characterized, is only mulcted of the lands 
and revenue of which he had defrauded his un- 
happy relative. He is permitted to retain his heredi- 
tary patrimony, and is not even made to pay back the 
revenues he has for so many years been illegally en- 
jojdng ; while the unfortunate victims of his treachery 
are stiU permitted to languish in undeserved exile, 
and no steps are taken to afford even partial repara- 
tion to those who have been so grievously injured. 
We take good care to assert our own rights, hut we 
will not move a finger to assist those whom we have 
helped to wrong ; for it was only through the counte- 
nance of our power that Ah Morad was enabled to 
carry through his iniquitous schemes. We oblige 
him to disgorge his plunder, but instead of restoring it 
to the rightful owners, we take it for ourselves. Is it 
possible to believe that, if these facts were thoroughly 
known and understood that such injustice would be 
tolerated ; and aie not the friends of the Ameers justi- 
fied in usmg their best endeavours to place before the 
public every document that can throw light on such 
transactions ? Every document that we obtain makes 
the case stronger. Since last Quarterly Court, the 
Blue Book has appeared containing the Minute of 
Ml Willoughby, maiked, as Lord Dalhousie says, 
with all that research, extensive knowledge of 
public affairs, and distinguished ability, which are 
the characteristics of every important document that 
issues from Mr Willoughby’s hands.” And Loid Dal- 
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honsjo him&olf wntos, **I tun earnest in dcairo 
that wo should show mony to the fallen, and use tho 
means at our disposal to raise out of their present 
unqncstionahle miseiy tho momhera of a family once 
royal, long onr faithful fnonds, now so ernshed and 
poTorty-stnekon “ Two years have elapsed sinco 
these touching words wore wntton, and wo do not 
yet know what stops have boon taken to wipe out 
this Siam from tho British name Nino years ago, 
shortly after tho intoUigcnco of tho conquest of Smdo 
reached this country, m concert with some other Pro- 
pnotors, of larger Indian oxpcncnco than myself, I 
raised my humhlo toico against an act of aggression 
which wo considorcd unjust and impoUtic, and calcn 
luted to bring discredit on tho British rule in India, 
and which one of India s most emmont statesmen lias 
pronounced to bo “ tho most unprincipled and dis 
graceful act that has ever stained tho annals of our 
ompiro in India." At that time, I was necessarily 
Ignorant of many of tho circumstances that haro since 
transpired , I formed ray judgment on tho ilatemcnls 
In tho published Blue Books, on my own cjiwncnco 
in Sintlc, and on my intiroalo personal knowledge of 
tho charaelers nnd objects of the principal personages 
in this sad political drama. For the credit of tlio 
Bnlish repulaUon in India, for tho hononr of my 
countn, I should rcjoico if I could now publicly stale 
that malurcr reflection, and n more thorough ne 
quaintnnco with tho facta of tho case, had indnenl me 
to modify if not altogether to change my pirnnusly 
cipressed opinions , hut I regret to lar that all iliat 
J lm\e since lieanl, ami nil that 1 hare since read oil 
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that has come before me privately and in my official 
capacity, has only served to strengthen my former 
convictions, and to sharpen my sense of the intoler- 
able wrong that has been committed, and my shame 
and indignation that no steps have been taken to 
afford even partial reparation to those who have been 
so grievously injured. I am happy to think that the 
Court of Directors have, from the commencement, 
advocated the cause of the unfortunate Ameers, but 
alas 1 hitherto advocated it in vain. I ti ust the 
Court wiU pardon me for entering, at such length, on 
this painful question, hut it is so seldom there is an 
opportunity of publicly expressing our sentiments, 
that I hope I may he permitted to touch briefly upon 
one or two prominent points ; and before I do so I 
would solemnly disclaim any feelings of a personal 
nature, more especially with reference to the gallant 
and distinguished General, against whose pohtical 
acts in Sinde I have felt it to he my duty on all occa- 
sions, publicly and privately, to protest. I recognise 
to the fullest extent his high mihtary reputation, his 
energy and self-denial, and devotion to the service of 
his country ; but I feel bound to repeat my opinion, 
that as a statesman and diplomatist, he signally failed 
in Sinde . and had the powers he wielded been placed 
in the hands of a Pottinger, a Clerk, a Lawrence, or 
an Outram, or any of those political officers whose 
deeds reflect such lustre on the Indian services, the 
wishes of the Government might have been carried 
out without bloodshed, and without that indehble 
stain which must now for ever tainish the British 
name in connection with the transactions in Sinde. 
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I tnontionod jast now that one of mv chief reasons for 
supporting tho present motion was the amount of mis 
representation abroad calculated to mislead the public 
mind One of tho fallacies most industriously propa 
gated is tho altogether unfounded statement that tho 
conquest of Sindo was tho inovitablo consequence of 
tho war in Affghaniston, tho “tail of tho Affghan 
storm,” as it IS termed , that the policy pursued by 
Lord AucUand, in 1838 39, loft Lord Ellen 
borough no altomatiro, in 1842 43, but to de- 
stroy tho Ameers, and annox thoir country I 
altogether deny this proposition Tho two events 
are totally distinct and soparato They must stand 
or fall on their own ments I maintain that Lortl 
Ellonboronghs goremmont is alono responsible for 
tho nun of tho Ameers, and for tho spohation of 
their country , and for tho consummation of that dii 
OBlrous policy which, not to mention its gross injus 
ticc, has entailed such a heavy burden on the finances 
of India. It 18 qmto true that tho expedition to 
Cabul, and tho selection of Sindo as tho base of mill 
tary operations, entailed tho nccc^sitv of a change m 
oar pohUcal relations wj/Ji tho Ameers Jt Js qui/o 
true that they were, at first, unwilling to enter into 
theso relations, coupled ns they were witli sovcml 
unpalatable conditions, that thor evinced a dccidctlly 
hostile feeling, nnd m fact procectlc<l to o\ert nets 
that would have justified hostilities on our part , but 
nil this occurred before tho treatv nf tho Iltli ^larrli, 
1839 After that trentv was ctmcluilul, by wbicb, be 
It rocolloctcd tbc Ameers »»cn puarantml ill tlirir 
nNpi*cliie tirntoru*s and tnktu uinl r Ilrili Ii pn«t»*< 
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tioHj a change came over their feelings and conduct 
and, with the exception of one or two of their body, 
they evinced the gieatest desire to cultivate our alli- 
ance, and to act up to their engagements. JSTow this 
is a most important point in the justification of these 
unfortunate princes. Their enemies endeavour to 
mystify the public mind, by confounding the two 
periods before and after the tieaty of 1839 They 
quote the conduct of the Ameers before the treaty of 
1839, when they were undoubtedly hostile, as proofs 
of their hostility at a subsequent pei iod, when their 
cordiality and good faith were equally manifest. Sir 
Charles Napier writes, “Everybody knows that the 
Ameers were in deadly hostility to us from first to 
last, and if they do not know it, their ignoiance is 
pitiable.” Now I cannot imagine an assertion more 
opposed to all the evidence, or more at variance with 
the facts of the case. Sir Henry Pottinger declares 
positively, that “ the Ameers punctually fulfilled their 
engagements,” and extracts from his Reports, too nu- 
merous to quote, would prove that his evidence is 
strongly in their favour. I myself held temporarr 
charge of our political relations with Sinde cn the 
departure of Sir Henry Pottinger, and I can bear lae 
most positive testimony to the general cj;* 

Ameers to act in good faith and carry out free 
of the British Government. Ofrore! Oetra'n 'oc^ 
ceededto the permanent appointraeat ; aee eeder hia 
able admimstration, during e; vn.’c ^fr de15<'ja/;y' 
and difficulty, th e ''h fre re^erreet e/ frjnde were 
placed at the di^po^<: efr-fre ^ the 

greatest serfrr/r^ G;. fre/, t/frnt I ^fr 
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quote the opinion of Mr Elphinstonc, the highest 
authority on all matters connected with India, who 
writes, ** "Wo forced a subsidiary grant and tnbuto on 
Sindo, wo mado open war on tho Brahocs of Kclat, 
iaUcd their chiefs, and took their capital, and on these 
two powers all our commnnications with Candahar 
depended To keep thorn qmet, and prorent them 
thwarting our measures would havo been difficult, 
oven in tunes of peace and prosperity ; yet such was 
Colonel Outrams management, as to obtain their 
cordial co-opomtion during tho whole of our dangers 
and diBostcrs in Afghanistan Oar movements in 
every dirccbon from Candahar depcmhng on the 
country supphes wo received from them, all of which 
they might have withheld witbont nnv show of hos 
tility or ground of quarrel with us. Ilad they been 
disposed for mure open enmity, General England s 
detachment could neither have retired or advanced os 
It did , and it is doubtful whether Nott hloisclf could 
havo made his way to tho Indus, through tho oppo«i 
tions and privations ho most have sufTcrod in such 
caso Advance towanls Cabul ho certainly could not, 
without the assistance he rccciTod through Smdo and 
tho Kolat country " Captain Postani reconls his 
sense of tho value of tho services of tho Ameers and 
their cordial co-opcratioo All tho other political 
officers, and even tho letters of Govornnient sj»eak 
tho some language So late oi tho 2Itli Jnnuarr, 
18-12, Colonel Outrnm is directod hr tho Goternment 
of India to convev to tho Ameers their acknowf 
ments for the friendly feeling nincetl hv them and 
their smw3 of tho Iibcralitr of their ■dminiilrntinu I 
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have omitted to allude to a remarkable and affecting 
incident connected with the death of Meer Noor Ma- 
homed Khan, who evinced his imphcit confidence in 
the British Resident (Colonel Outram), by confiding 
to him his two sons ; adding in that solemn hour, when 
there cannot be a doubt he gave utterance to the real 
sentiments of his heart, “ My friendship for the 
British is known to God: my conscience is clear 
before God.” And yet in the teeth of this array of 
evidence Sir Charles Napier has the hardihood to 
assert, that “Everybody knows that the Ameers 
were in deadly hostility to us from first to last ; and if 
they do not laiow it, their ignorance is pitiable.” All 
those most competent to give an opinion declare, that 
throughout the crisis of our unparalleled disasters in 
Afghamstan, the Ameers rendered us most valuable 
services ; and that, with one or two exceptions, during 
the whole period from 1839 to 1842, their conduct 
was marked by good faith and cordiality. At the 
same time there were various discussions regarding 
the interpretation of articles of the treaty : of some of 
which, I maintain, the Ameers took the correct view, 
in others, they were wrong, but all the points were 
susceptible of easy settlement by friendly negotiation — 
bearmg in mind Sir J ohn Malcolm’s golden maxim, 
“ that where the interpretation of a treaty was doubt- 
ful, the leaning should invariably be rather to the 
expectations originally raised in the weaker party, 
than to the interests of the stronger party.” There 
were also intrigues, and rumours of mtrigues ; as there 
always have been and always will be, when a native 
state is first brought into close connection with the 
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Bntiflh Govenimcut, Those intrigues, if loft to 
tbomsclvcs, would have perished of neglect There 
wore also treasonable lottors, of questionable anthcnti 
city, furnished and probably concocted by intorostod 
parties In my opinion, the substantial scmccs ren 
dored by tho Ameers should have far outweighed those 
alleged offences But, m the opinion of tho Ecsidcnt, 
they furnished ground for tho revision of tho treaty 
on cqmtahlo terms, tho basis of wbich was to bo a 
tcmtonol cession by tho Ameers in return for a fair 
equivalent in tho shape of remission of annual tribute, 
and certain arrears duo under former treaties Such 
was tho state of Sindo on tbo nmval of Sir Charles 
Napier, in tho month of September 1842 Shortly 
afterwards ho proceeded to Upper Sindc, and received 
charge of tho chief civil and inilitorv nuthontica of 
tho pronneo And hero I would bog permission to 
toko a rapid glonco at tho state of political affairs in 
India at that penod. On tho Ist of October, Lonl 
Ellonborough i«sucd a proclamation announcing tho 
pacific and conservative polic\ of his government 
Tho bnllmnt ochiovcmtnU of Pollock nnd Nolt Iind 
again attached tho prestige of invincibility to Bntidi 
arms, and one of the ablest of India s statesmen o!h 
served, ** that wo stood on surer ground in all quar 
tors than at anv former period of our Indian hi^torv " 
About this time tho mcmomblc AddrcM was hsumI by 
tho Governor General to his brothers and friends tho 
princes nnd chieftains of India, amongst whom were 
of course included the Ameers of Smde Tlicy were 
told that “ the insult of 800 y cars was avenged that the 
victonous British amir bore ibc gates of the temple 
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of Soranatti m tnumph from Afghanistan, and the 
despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahomed looked down on 
the rmns of Ghuznee.” No doubt the Hmdoo and 
Mahomedan princes of India duly appieciated this 
intelligence. Without, however, attaching too much 
weight to this characteristic rodomontade, which is 
chiefly remaikahle as indicative of a want of sobriety 
of mind and judgment, happily rare amongst British 
statesmen, I think we have a right to conclude that 
the Governor General was satisfied with the general 
aspect of the political hoiizon, and that afiairs were 
in that position that we could have afforded to treat 
with lenity the real or alleged offences of the weaker 
native states. What is the policy laid down by the 
ablest statesmen of India to be pursued towards those 
states ? What do we find so often reiterated in the 
works of Malcolm, Monro, and Elphmstone ? Is it to 
take every opportunity of crushing the native states ? 
Is it that we should beat about on every side to find a 
pretext to coerce them ? On the contrary, it is our 
interest as well as our duty to endeavour to preserve 
them, m order to postpone that period which must 
inevitably arrive sooner or later, when the whole of 
India will be brought under our direct rule. In ac- 
cordance with this wise principle, Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger left on record his opinion, “ that our pohcy was 
not to quarrel with Sinde ; that we should not hastily 
take offence, but bear with the faults of its semi-bar- 
barous rulers and population, on whom our example 
and intercourse must, in a few years, work a most 
salutary effect ; and who, it is to be recollected, have 
for generations looked upon us as a nation of foreigners 
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grasping at conquest, with one guide to our actions, 
that of might being right." How far the nows of 
Sir Charles Napier, with respect to the policy to be 
pursued towards Sindo, wore calculated to disabuse the 
Sindians of this ancient prcjudico may bo gathered 
from a perusal of n romarVablo essay, dated tho 17th 
October, 1842, an essay romarkablo alike for its 
logic and its morality In it wo find Sir Charles 
Napier writing, “ I have maintained wo only want a 
protoit to coorco tho Ameers " and no rcasonablo 
person will hesitate to admit that if the principles 
laid down m that essay were to meet with general 
acceptation, thcro would bo liltlo dilhcuUy in tho 
stronger powers finding protoxta to coerco the weaker 
Accordingly, shortly afterwards, Sir Charles Napior 
declares, **Tho) havo given a pretext They have 
broken treaties " If Sir Charlcss Napier had said, 
they havo been charged with breaking treaties, ho 
would havo been nearer the mark, hut ho jumps to a 
conclusion lie finds tho unfortunate Ameers guilty 
without ever giving them tho opportunity of explaining 
or refuting tho charges brought against them In 
tho same manner lie decides that tho people of Sindo 
hated their rulers And among numberless other hasty 
conclusions, there is one to which I must allude il 
concerns poor old Meet Koostum Sir Charles ^^opicr 
reports that "Mccr Roo^tum had been cxcuiwl a lakh of 
rupees tnbuto for his former good conduct He ap- 
pears as hostile ns nnv of the other Ameers ;** and then 
Sir Charles adds most uiijuslifmhlv, “ and bv no meant 
to havo mentctl our IcniLncr ** Jlius petting a^ide the 
reconlcd opinions of nil Ins prctleces'on*, who Ind 
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borne uniform testimony to tbe good conduct of Meer 
Roostum ; Sir Charles, at this time, having been but 
a few weeks in Sinde, not knowing a word of the lan- 
guage, and receiving all his information second-hand. 
His own idea of the observance of treaties may be 
gathered from his announcement that “ he would not 
be played off like a shuttlecock;” and told this was 
done by that Ameer, and that by another, and have a 
week’s inquiry to find out who was responsible for an 
act of aggression — forgetting that the rights and pos- 
sessions of each Ameer were guaranteed by separate 
treaty, and that each was only responsible for his own 
acts. One would have thought that it was a sufficient 
misfortune to those unfortunate princes that the chief 
authoiity in Sinde had fallen into the hands of one so 
iU fitted, by previous experience and habits of mind, to 
grapple with the intricacies of their case, and deal 
out impartial justice. Under ordinary circumstances 
there would have been an appeal to superior autho- 
rity ; the calm sagacity of a Hardinge, and the firm 
and enlightened statesmanship of a Dalhousie, would, 
as at a later period, have checked the impetuosity of 
the gallant General, and afforded time to leconsider 
the verdict. But the evd star of the Ameers was in the 
ascendant. Unfortunately Lord EUenborough had ab- 
dicated the functions of a Governor General by writing 
to Sir Charles ISTapier that he would abide by his deci- 
sion. It was a grave error, on the eve of difficult and 
complicated negotiations, to sweep away the machinery 
through which all the business in Sinde had -hitherto 
been transacted ; it was a still graver en’or, to remove 
all check upon Sir Charles Napier’s proceedmgs. It 
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may be granted that when war is declared the General 
commanding should be unfettered and imrcstrained, 
but it 18 more than doubtful how far it is just and 
wise to invest a General at tbo head of an army with 
tho power of doadmg the question of peace or war 
An acute writer on tho Sindo controversy has ob- 
served, that affairs in Upper Sindo wore at this 
ponod in a singularly confosed and mtneate 8 tato« I 
admit that, scon at a distance through tho misty 
atmosphere of garbled Blue Books, or on the spot 
through tho polluted mcditnn of bribed native officials 
and venal Moouahccs, there might have been difficulty 
in disccrmng tho right path , but an axpcnonccd 
Indian pobticol officer who could have dispensed with 
subordinates, and gone straight to tho fountain head, 
would have rolhod all tbo well disposed around him, 
and soon disconcerted tho machinations of Ah Momd 
and his accomphccs It must not bo forgotten that it 
has since been proved, that tbo chief native officials were 
in tho pay of Ah ^lorad Tho first object of course 
would have been to have sccurcdan lntc^%^ow with Afeor 
Boostura, to have reassured and comforted him, and 
to have taken up tho only position wortlivof n British 
Bcprcscnlalivc, that of arbiter bcln*ccn tho contend 
mg factions. It is now proved, and a most important 
point It IS, that the assembling of tbo Bcloocln IroojH 
was to decide an intestine quarrel, and with n > view 
of hostilitv towards the Bntish Govimmont Mrvr 
Boostums earnest desire lo seek the me<hntion of the 
Bntidi General shows liii entire confith ncr in Bnli»h 
justice lie writes, “ God knows we have tia mtrn 
tion of opposing the Bntidi nor n thought of war or 
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fighting. We have not the power. Ever since my 
possessions were guaranteed to me and my posterity 
by the Bi itisli Government imder a formal treaty, I 
have considered myself a dependant of theirs, and 
have thought myself secm*e. However, I am now, 
and shall continue to be, a suitor for justice and 
kindly consideration at yom* hands.” A lingering 
death, in a foreign land, away from his home, his 
family and fi lends, his character traduced, and unre- 
lenting harshness shown to his children, were the 
justice and kindly consideration accorded to an old 
and faithful ally by the conqueror of Sinde. It would 
occupy too much time to enter into the details which 
led to the final catastrophe. They have aheady been 
described in this Court on previous occasions. It is 
sufficient just to glance at the menacing proclamations, 
the insulting letters to Meer Roostum, such as never 
before weie written by any British representative to 
a prince in aUiance with us, the ill-advised recom- 
mendation to Meer Roostum to place himself m the 
power of Ali Morad, who was at that moment plotting 
his brother’s ruin (a recommendation, under the cir- 
cumstances, from the British General bemg equiva- 
lent to a command) ; the seizure of the rich districts 
of Suhzulkote and Bhoongbara under pretence of a 
treaty which had never been executed, and the 
destruction of Emamghur while at peace with the 
Khyrpore state. War has not been declared, writes 
Sir Charles Napier, nor is it necessary to declare it. 
It was dm mg the progress of these events, a few weeks 
previous to the battle of Meeanee, that Colonel Out- 
ram penned that solemn remonstrance. He writes to 
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Sir Charles Napier, “ It gnoves mo to say that m} 
heart, and that judgment which God has gircn mo, 
unito in condemning the course we are carrying out 
for his Lordship, os most tyrannical, positiTO robbery 
I consider that every lifo that may horcaflcr be lost 
m conscqucnco will bo a murder ” There could but 
bo one result to theso unjustihablo proceedings If 
Sir Charles Napier supposed that by a system of in 
timidation bo would bnng on a pacific settlement, ho 
was gnovously mistaken God forbid that I should 
imputo to Sir Charles Napier, or to any British 
General, a desire to plunge into the horrors of war 
I bohoTO, in the words of his own nfiidayit, that “ho 
noTcr sought for fame at Ibo expense of humanity, 
and that ho always strovo, to the utmost of bis power, 
to mitigate tbo evils of war” But I equallj bolicvo 
that his appointment led to tbo conquest of Smde, 
which in other bonds would have been averted ^loro 
than ten years have now elapsed since Smde became 
a British proMneo However I may lament the events 
that led to its acquisition, I concur with those who 
consider the net as now irrovocable I hcliovo that 
under Bntish rule substantial benefits will bo con 
ftrred upon it, and I should he tbo last person to 
advocate any mcasuro cnlculnted to embarrass or 
retard its progressive improicmcnl In advocating 
all practicable reparation to the fcuniMng members 
of thoTnlpoor fantih, and even their rctuni to *^indc, 
under such restrictions as the nuthnntics on llie spot 
might mlvi«e, I have no apprehrn^H'n of an un 
tmtanl re<;uU Mecr Mnhomid Ilo\t eldest *<in 
of >rccr lloostum Khan since 1611 a ptacefid fugi 
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tive in the neighbouring states, writes recently, “ I 
am an old man, and desme that I may he permitted to 
return to Sinde, and that a place of residence may he 
appointed for me there. There need he no fear of 
my entrance on traitorous schemes, for no one has 
power to resist the British. To go to India there is 
no objection in distress, but the name of being a pri- 
soner we cannot bear.” The late Commissioner in 
Smde spoke most favourably of Mahomed Houssein, 
and saw no objection to his return to Sinde. With 
regard to those unfortunate princes who have dragged 
out a miserable existence under the iron rule of Ali 
Morad, in a worse condition than his menial ser- 
vants, there can be no question that a provision 
should be made for them, and that they should be 
permitted to live under British protection. One 
word with respect to the wives of the dethroned 
Ameers ; Sir Charles Kapier declares, that he be- 
lieves that these helpless women and their dependants 
carried off about three milhons sterhng m gold bars 
and jewellery. What does Colonel Outram say to 
this ? and what did the unfortunate ladies themselves 
say in them petition to our Gracious Queen Victoria ; 
“ God knows the hardships we suffer for our food and 
raiment, and through our separation from the Ameers 
we endure such distress and despair that life is dis- 
tasteful to us.” 

Sir Charles Napier may believe that three millions 
sterhng of gold bais and jewels could be earned, 
through the guards that surrounded the palace, by 
helpless women and their terrified dependants ; and 
Sir WiUiam Napier may believe that the Ameers 
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chopped their children to death soon after hirth, or 
suffocated them under coshions , that they chastised 
their women with twisted brass wires, and committed 
other hellish deeds ** But it will ho a mournful reflec- 
tion to thoughtful minds that the lives ond properties 
of thousands of their follow-crcaturcs should haro 
been placed at tho mercy of minds so constituted ns 
to giro credouco to such wild and improbable stone* 
In rcforonco to this subject, only a few montlis ago I 
heard from authonty on which I can implicitly rely, 
that tho aged widow of Mcer Boostum was Imng in a 
reed hut into which, my infonnant saiil, bo woultl not 
put one of hia dogs , and that this onco royal lady 
donrod her only means of subsistcnco from tho ini*cr 
able earnings of a few faitbfiil followers who sold wood 
in the Bazar, and shared their scanty earnings with 
her who had once been the honoured wife of the ruler 
of Upper Sindo Surely such a spectacle must cast 
an indelible stam upon tho British name, onco so 
famed for acts of clemency and hbcralitv, even to 
their most implacable enemies Surciv if these facts 
were known, tho public opinion of Englnud, so kccnlr 
ohro to the ciy* of oppression in ertry quarter of tho 
globe, would not long pcmiil such wrongs to remain 
unredressed? In a calm and dignified narmtiTO of 
tho events which accompanied tho difsoluiion of tho 
National Assembly in France, published in tho lead 
mg journal of this countrv, on the M th of December, 
ISjI,* there was this tnhute to the Iionour and mni, 
nanimitN of tho Bntish nation “As a wilnc’s cif 

•A Irttef wriiWti by Attil* D« Twiccnt-*? — 
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these events, I wish to make them known to you in 
all sincerity, convinced as I am, that when English- 
men approve violence and oppression, it is because the 
truth is not set before them.” England, under God’s 
blessing, has risen to a proud pre-eminence among 
the nations of the world. If we look abroad we see 
her empire extending to the uttermost confines of the 
earth, and still day after day gathering new countries 
under her protecting wing. If we look at home, we 
see the vessel of the state gliding calmly and steadily 
through the storms and tempests that threaten to over- 
whelm the neighbouring governments. No wonder 
Enghshmen regard their country with a sort of 
idolatry, and in their comparisons with other nations 
forget the blots upon their own escutcheon. However 
ungracious the task to direct attention to these blots, 
it is a wholesome one. It is imperative, not only for 
the good of the present generation, but for the judg- 
ment of posterity. There is no fear that any English- 
man worthy of the name should bear too hardly on 
his country’s failings ; there is no fear that he will 
detract unjustly from the fame of those glorious 
spirits, whose names are enshrined in the imperishable 
annals of a nation’s glory, and a nation’s gratitude. 
But the cause of truth must not be sacrificed even at 
the shrme of love of country ; and if we would pre- 
serve a severe standard of pubhc virtue, we must 
exercise an impaitial judgment, and do our duty in 
spite of obloquy and reproach. — With these views I 
support the motion, and earnestly pray that it may 
prove of some advantage to the cause of the oppressed 
Ameers of Sinde. 
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TIrt following ftatomcnti, with reapcct to the cluractcn ef the 
Amecii, bj Bntiah oflScen — monj of whom held high and nvponal 
ble political ntnatloDa In Slode^ ^d all of whom were pcmmaHjr 
acquainted with those Injored princes — wem pubh#hcd aotno jran 
ago, nod have ncrer been rdbted. 

Sximei /rxm a LetUr /nm OiTTAEt Fersen, Pofilttut uonw 

lait Atrut<Tnt PoJiitcal A^ent, Upptr Stnde. 

It U rtry dcploraU* that Oeneral WHBain Ktpter ihonld bsTi paUbhcI 
to tbs wotU durfsi aftiait tbs ex Anaem of Slade Ai Cir ti 
obmratloaLi wtO enaUs toe to fpeak, tbej are toUllj osroeadad. ] vat la 
Stode aad Catches trora tho etb Beptecober iato, to 7 Ui Dterrebcr III} 
when I hft tor Fer wp o or awldorinf that period, or fa) fact aotll tbeapprar 
itKe<^tb4*Cooqastt of filaile**oa ea^ I nmr u tkx a< 07 m*tBcs7 
viQ enable toe to tpeak, btard of aoi^ dotnp bj the iffm. Had Kch 
horrible atrodltee erer beea perpeinted, I tblok ;rcra irill aOov I matt bate 
beard of tbemi flrft, bccaoie at jere know 1 aisewJ m^lf bT* ratborisf 
socoe eolrt <ra Glodei aoJ. recoodi/ beeaoie the Amcm asd tbrir rale vat 
adallj’ ealject of cmrmatVn for oasj mootht of tb* abort period, vhlle I 
wat at BaUntr la ererj boaat there. Masj oQrm bad Flodt Xonoiberti 
I had one, and tcene of the other* tike ibj*cI£ employed them petd«tUy mott 
with a riev of aciolrin; local kitovledft thaa aafll rite. I bar* tel to 
repeat, cotll the sppeanoee of Ibe ‘‘Cocuponl ef BJodr'* 1 di aol 
iTconcct erer harinf beard of theae abocalntlocui t doei beUert a verd of 
them, bat they vlD be aH beUered at becse. 

(PljOfd) r T rattca- 

From iUJOn Woopfloctr, Contrvindiny ti< CfA PryL AJ 

^nrr«i icri S^t 1X1. 

la the Utter cod of llio CapUla FadUer of ILIL • Prrtkr » * arri hy 
th* Bombay Oorermoetit a* aa Koroy to tta Coart ef iht Atnjrrr ef 11 / Jra* 
bad. The other cwmhf-ft fvfihf (nil loo wrrr W r*! a^d l>r 

■D 1 1 Lai the coramind cf the e»rott, TV ml bo d r-ttVrkpl #1 Kirr* 
ebee aal five Iheoe* »enl to Jl/drataJ, »L<Te 11 frcuter'l a ".1 twa 
rtrmih*, lad then mtrrHd lo Ilw»loy Ir tt* »a/ rf f! Ut 

IHriex that tlm* I dJ i*ri L<«r a yiM * •Lth aer •**! t 

liomuiffy CO the r*rt c/tbf taterc* oceaBed In ^ac*it-o a* 

raVr* f r joilan* ao 4 B>c*WiU-o, Had an/lhirjnlrto| t m 

a UrwiriU* Icjpftwbo ef tUlr t aracUn U tl«* rrtpen*, fa ♦to,! ta a 3 
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probability have become known to the mission, and I think I do not err in 
saying that every member of it loft Sindo with a good opinion of the Ameers 
as men and rulers, and during the late Held senuce in Smdc, no facts came 
to my knowledge to lead me to assign to them a lower standard of character 
than I was formerly ready to accede to them 

(Signed) F B "WooDnonsE 

From Dr HA\n'nonN, Singcon Srd itegt. Light Cavahy. 

\7th August, 1846 

Sir, — I have much satisfaction in bearing testimony to the gentlemanly 
demeanour and strictly sober habits of the Ameers of Hjdrabad, when they 
were in power in 1835-183G 

I resided at Hj drabad for a period of seven months, during which I was in 
professional attendance on His Highness the late Sleer Noor Malioramed 
Khan I had almost doily an opportunity of seeing the other Ameers, either 
in durbar or m their private dwellings, and frequently accompanied them on 
their hunting excursions I never had any reason to suppose they were m 
the shghtest degree addicted to intemperance on the contrary, they had the 
greatest horror of any mtoxicating liquor or drug, and would never take 
medicme without an assurance from mo that it did not contain opium 

(Signed) H P HAwrrnoBN 

From Captain Leokie, late Assistant Political Agent in 
Lower Stnde 

Satiarah, 2nd October, 1845 

My first mtroduction to the durbars of Upper and Lower Smde was in the 
year 1830, when I accompanied the late Sir Alexander Bumes on a mission 
to Lahore Subsequently I went to Hydrabad in October, 1838, and remained 
there until September, 1842, as assistant to Sir Henry Pottinger and yourself 
Durmg this time, I was frequently with the Ameers, both m open durbar and 
at private mterviews, on busmess and in a friendly way With one solitary 
exception, I never knew them deviate from their style and bearing, which was 
always frank and gentlemanly 

In their habits they were temperate, and I never saw them m any way 
excited. As parents they were kind, and took a pnde in the education of 
their sons They were beloved by their chiefs and dependants who were at 
Hydrabad, and m constant attendance on them 

(Signed) J D Leckib 


From Captain Hart,* 2nd Grenadier Begiment, giving Ins opinion of 
the Ameers and their Government 

A residence of three years m Smde (1839-40-41) led me to the conclusion 
that the government of its Ameers had been judged by too high a standard. 
Compared with the rule of despotic states m Europe during the past century, 
their sway was mild, and although unrestrained m the exercise of absolute 


* Author of the article on Slavery m Smde, m the United Service Magazine 
for January, 1844 
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power thdr people were not nt^^eeted to haribo iL> f» m i ef ♦>!»" treeocuDOQ 
to jutire yoTBnjnwnti la lodla. Th» aTtnkm of tbo to iW blood 

■wi* notorioTU. Property tm gnierallj ■ecarr, aotwitlutaadlng the abmce 
of my regular poll^ Eren the Jealouy erlnoed for the proeerratko of 
tbdr i hfha r gah i oerer oartW them the length of tl» prrtrwn^ pcnliluoenU 
once antboiited by the fiirect lawt of Britain. 

7T»e acknowledged feet, that crtioei of any mggnltaao were tartly com 
grit t ed , spoke of ftKif Ait the eoodltlon of the lowtr duscsi of food theylud 
snflldeit in quantity az^ of dothinx In qnal^y to ta^fy tlwlr wants. 

limited In Slnde, as in other eastern countries, to eecuring a b^fubststeoce, 

the cnltlratOTs endured no hardihipe to vbkh thtlr Indiao brethren are sot 
liablei arfaUa tbeilmpIidtyofthefbrmafassessmeQtfmd them&oca easier 
ous petty esiurllons of sohordhutes to which the latter are often espoaeJ. 
The almiijt erdosire nxmopoly by the Hindoo popnlstkn of tbo rnsnagemeot 
of the iVTcnas, prored that (fid not consider the Ugotiy of thetr mien 
as an intotsrabk burdesL That trade was no^ In all instaoccs, deprencd or 
obe ti uc te d, was shown by the transit of oplnm tbrongfa SJodo to tbo coast tn 
prefbreoee to the mate of the British prorlnces, as weD as by the encourage' 
ment afSbrded to merchants by the remlstlnn of nutocnsdollos in propcrtkn 
to the cztest of theb trafSo. 

Of the prlrate oharstcten of their nkn, the ftwtan* spoka faroursbly 
They were eaJd petther to iodalge to splritnocs tiqxion or to smokei and 
rioUting the eaocthy of a rob>eet’s dweHJog in search of wcaUh, or taunts 
fhr their banmi, were aots tm heard ooC As. Ac. 

(Blgneri) & llaxT 

From CUptadi CktaDar, in ekarye of th u Ajottn c/JIydraicd, 

JI45. 

Ur nuB Bib,^I hare to acknowledge yvax kttcr of the 14th Instant 
requesting my eeoUmsots on certain charges prefferred against the Ameers of 
Slnd^ in the seoaod Tolnme of a work rocealJy published, entitled the •• Coo- 
quest of Stpde.** I thtH reply to your queries In the order In wHch they 
occ ur In your letter to tny address t premising, that from my almost ooettsnt 
daOy intercouiae with the Ameers sines they arrived in lDdU.la April, 1843, 

I bare bad the best opportunities of Judging of tbelr character and habits. 

I obserre, Ihstafcre^ in reply to your 0r*t quay that the Adkcts are the 
most temperate of men rigidly abstain teg from wbe, and erery kind of 
Uquort whDe to srooUag also they hare a strong arersloo, and canuot ctcu 
esdure ths smefl of tobacco | and It wfU not be supposed that their prrscut 
babltj of ** total abstinence " in these respects are newfy acquired, er dlf&rcet 
from those they bare hitherto been aecustoaed to. Ja rrgard. iberrfore to 
** ssMiisy" and dnaits/'* the Ameers are uatoplte toraott of us wbo boast 
a higher drillxstton. ant a more setMcnylsg maraOty 

trUh regard to your second q uer y I am nnabJe to coeterture on whst 
grouhli It bis ben asserted th^ the Ameers metnorisl wm written for 
them by persous at Bombay and not by the Aneen tbemwl r*. la my 
opinion, the memosisli refemd to are la no rrspret superior to the amsl 
cormpoedeoce of lbs Ameers who are falls as rapabls (^rrpfrseullngtbrlr 
own case, and propodog and anrwcrliv obJeetVan, as are edoeatr'l mm 
aoKsgeorKlsesi and this Cut wlQ pet be dlipmlcd by aay rwraon wbohsi 
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J-c li * O — •s'r ! t-ftf- t --V Jis;* l' " «1r*| n JtfSi'Jcr 

c*v -si’* ' * 5 ' „ ; J* ►■'<■ 1 -i'Ja S i* !| t " r, rV J s «it !c tint i! rutil 1 

- <-■ ' ‘i-ilffi I'l t'-tv'' f-i v’ > r t *' I r f trs <"'sl 

<r‘ it. It -IIS'**'’*- * I-'* 

I* f , 1 * ’ l’ I- ■'1 *«' f ' !’ t- r •J *' *l l! r't Js*!!* ’ HU* 

{,■" — _ ti' *’-r“j f* -1 1 'r s • t rCf' t’lf'' r.*-|iraJ It* Iclis, thri I 9 t*P 

rtvM t t*!] 'S'^tr 1 t’ji- t 't ■■*' r* , <-V t t l* r r ff Il'ifftI It) ll f } Jtrt 

tl 1 * * t'is' tf ft ?’(f " tr'ff » T'Ji 1 ’ rm?- Jlr 1 * r i'i>t« J lit tltrif fiwti 

f—wt in' T* • f Otft itijl <■! B*-'! tf}!!!** U {ati* (flttJui'ijJi 

MIS'S l« *■ '■< ) I’lrv Will ttftr’ » 1 B J t*|)!c!i a(t i ( nrt> 

v< il sv 5 -f ’fif p' lin'irltr Bil'l <)rfBnitn 'riff 

At-' liarr altTAt t r}> In t.tA p'' t* r rf'tint'l t>r tlir'f lai!(< 4 nt ft t'r-p |rt 
l-K- T> ""*'r 5 !f* f-fttt J 1 t’ ( ot*i' o' 1 ? t *r ■ vslfifls'' rtiumin,' iifi»itrm‘fiil 
1 ( snt t’lry mt* f-fv/jur I’lat I’lt’r wortt frsr* lo thlf n^'nnl 

eT Mf *T !ft t> n 'vJit-'l 

(‘-J, I i.fttrft M Oottnfif 

/>isr CsiTsi'v I'K*) , tn'f' Pohtnal 

J^iTfr »Sii iff 

9fsr"r, Il'fA Sfjit , IF-J'* 

It vouM l*f’ nb'tinl tp tlrf»r fttit line nf cftnijnri'on l>otnt(n nm of the 
pnno-i of Afh nnd tlie tnllplitctuil nn'l ftceimipliMn-tl nilrrfl nf tlic mnrc 
clrll'n-J parts r fl urnfK* Atiionp ILnsUrn onts liot*<ver. tlie Anirrrs <Jp- 
ic'vttlh mile*! Idph in tlit n'lnmilon of nil the* J uropeaiift tt^lm Imd iKfn 
on t' mi» of intimnet with them 'Flu Amctn', in Cfitnmon with nil ninnltlnd, 
hntl ffttiUs nnd wt-ihiK*'es, hut In nnnr nsifeetn llulr rondiiet wns most 
txemplnrp Tlirt rph},'!oti»h fth»tn!nt->l from tirmkinp v me or Intoximtlnp 
liquors of trerj dtsrnption, nor did tliet use tobacco, with the folitnr; ex- 
ception of tnkinfr rnuiT, nnd, mort-ortr, thet vrre not nddittc*! to flmtnlmost 
unlvcr'al pmttico nmonp Mnhommcslnns, of rmoktnp tobacco Tlicir manners 
arcrc mild nnd pcntlemnnljr. their dlrpositlon* humane, nnd, ns fur ns I could 
judge, their deportment towards their children, relations, nnd dependants 
was insnrinblj’ kind nnd nficctionntc 

I hasc Alt great surprise nt the reports that have been circulated of the 
Ameers' ill-treatment of their wises nnd fcmides , nnd I eMii conscientiously 
naer, tlmt, during mj residence in Sinde, I neter henrd such n thing hinted 
nt, fllthough it is arell knoarn tlmt there arns an innucntlnl clique nnioiig the 
Hindoos, 11110 were ever too rcadj to prejudice the Furopenn ofUcera against 
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tbi nler* of SIdAo. I feel, huverer tbonnffblj eonTlsced ♦b** tb* Ameen 
■woe hkoqable of tMhty In n cowixdl/' ti>d deeplceUe a «Tt<nrw d b tree 
tlut, with regerd to wonKn, there were amongit thwn oee or two mueallrti, 
tod they of an penccu woe oot Ukriy to hare acted towardj them with 
hanhnetej yet, ooe of theee, the late Jleer Noueer Khao, haa been more 
partimilariy aoeofed of treatl^ them with great ernelty 

(Signed) C. B. 'W mm ocx, 

Otpbda, Ute Aeilitent PoUtleal Agent, Lower Slode 

Fnm Oaptaik PostAiti, IfitA £egL If T^lati Anutant PoiiUcal 
AQ€iUy Upper SxntU, 

I had the etrongeft penoaal regard for all the late Amerre of Blode. In 
my pemnal late r coaree with them, they alwaye left the moet fkroanble 
ImpTwtoci* from their trrbanlty amUfaflIty and doahe to plcaao. Aa mlcra, 
though I ctnld pofait ont many faolte In theh mode of gormiment, tbcee 
were the c om eq p gicee of thdr coafloed elewe aa to cItD polity hot, on the 
whole, the boDc of tb^ rotdeetJ were prohahly aa happy and contented rmder 
thdr mla aa cmililbe deilr^ Tbdr great fklhag waa proftukin on the ooe 
hand, and ararlce on the other hot they were mmlfhl to a/aafr aod/ui^ 
where tbfy Jadged for tbemaolrea. Aa men, I cooalder Um exemplary 
character* (taking Into the caM their cdoeation and prrjotficee of Urth and 
rellgini), a^ the derotion aod rcapect ertneed towanli them, by tbeir 
ehndren and all ahont them, waa a eo^aalre proof of the doreettk bansoey 
which relgeed In tbair ilfigakrly*<eefUtwted fiunHIea. I reaDy denbt If U 
vm pottfbk to ftod hi otcr ewe cooatry ao many ftmiiw, r*^ and erery 
mernl^ of whkh had hla own Intemta to anpport, Drleg tegetber ae peace- 
ably and afTcctlonabely 

Tbay hafe, 1 bear bone tbdr rwrmee lUce ww, patient nnder many m\i 
fortnneai and thla la an addillonal proof that thdr sdedawert wcD rrgolated 
in peoaperity 

(Signed) T Povraxa, 

I^a Aaibtant PoOtical Agent Upper Sind*. 

Iron Da. WofCiiEmB, Cut! 5»nyf<m, TbtiAnffhtrrj late JSatflenfy 
SvT^^eon <rf Jfydraiad 

Dtmlay SJtk S<pL, If(5. 

Daring the two yeara I patacd at the Bolden^ In Lower Blode, I ba L a* 
yon are aware, daOy Interco u ree with the dUTcmt Anteer* of Jljdraiad 
Preriona to my Dominitkxi to I bad been mech ataxUted wUhoftken 
who bad a peraooal knowtedgt of tbeir lUibaowa, from their oflcUl ritaa- 
tkm, and 1 waa nerer prepared, from tbeir coorerralloo, to erpret toy ihleg 
onfanrarmhle to tbo Amceri. Nor do I think from the Utter end cf tail 
when I fLrtt went to the peoriwe of Catch, that I erer brard atlribotcO to 
them, with on* remoored exeeptkw, and that irgardiog «Jy oc* pr lore aay 
of tbo« rice* which hare alnce been made lo Dotoriotu. I mo’t a romlly 
BCTer heard any act of crttelly meotloamli co the contrary I aJway* iLoori I 
the Atoccr* were knlcnt a* mlm, and dJfpctarT* of crimtori Jo iWj and 
hawcTc r oppmilrt their iyitem of teaatloo BiUht hi * l^rn It nr»*r wai 
cnfvHTcd by crntlty Tbo eoodltloo of the tflUgt* anJ lebablunli dil Dot 
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mark tint tlic population of Sindo was worse treated than the generality of 
Eastern countries I hare passed repeatedly, alone, unarmed, through great 
portions of Lower Sindo in 1839-40 and 41, and never met with insult, but, 
on the contrary, with civihtj and kindness. * ♦ ♦ 

In their habits, the Ameers were exceedingly simple, and in manners un- 
affected Their food was plain, their drink was water, and except m the 
use of snuff, I never hoard, or saw, any of them using tobacco or ardent 
spirits They were free from the priyudices Mussulmans generally have 
towards Christians , and I never heard them affect to despise any other 
religion than the Hindoo, of which they had every contempt, on account 
of its idolatiy. 

No one ever hinted to nio that the Ameers ill-treated their women. I 
repeatedly asked natives the manner in which women are obtained for their 
zenanas I never heard of force being used, bnt that the women were very 
reconciled to their Tot, being enriched by valuable presents of jewels, and 
insured a competence for hfe TVlien I have been within the precincts of the 
harem, I never beheld anj thing thatconld lead to the supposition of tyranny. 
H H Mcer Nusseer Khan often sohcited medicine for his females, ns did the 
other Ameers, CMncing, in the detail of their complamts, anxiety for their 
welfare, and I on one occasion was ranch struck with the conduct of Nusseer 
Khan towards a lady of his harem who was dangerously ill 

(Signed) Jajies W. WiNonrsTEB, 

Cml Surgeon, Eutnagherry 


From Db Leith, Assistant Presidency Civil Surgeon, late Surgeon 
to the Political Agency in Lower Sinde 

Bombay, 20t/i Sept, 1845 

From December, 1841, to November of tho following year, I resided at 
Hydrabad in medical charge of tho Lower Sindo Political Agency, and it 
being the chief part of my duty to give medical attendance to the Ameers, or 
to any member of their famihes that might require it, I had, during that time, 
almost daily opportunities of seemg them either in durbar or in private 
And being ngam appointed medical attendant to the Ameers, in April, 1843, 
when they were brought m captivity to Bombay, and from thence sent to 
Sassoor, I saw them donug nearly two months undei very greatly altered 
curcumstances 

Dunng my acquaintance with the Ameers, I remarked their great freedom 
from the vices usually promment among Indian Mussulmans, and I was 
pleased ivith their affable and gentle manners and domestic habits, and also 
with the mild exercise of them power as rulers The people generally seemed 
to love them, and from what I saw dunng my stav at Hydrabad, I could 
have expected the devotion they displayed a few months afterwards, in sup- 
porting their chiefs when fighting for them honour, their independence, and 
their temtory I never saw anytbmg to give me the least suspicion that 
any of the Ameers used any intoxicating thing, nor did I ever, while in 
Sinde, hear even a rumour that they did so, and I think I must have known 
it if they had The use of mtoxicating substances I have heard several of 
them openly condemn most of them used snnfij but none of them ever 
smoked tobacco or anything else During the many opportunities of obser- 
vation that my visits to the sick afforded me, I ne\er saw or heard of any 
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ooodact tovardt tbs tncmben of tbdr booieboldt bat vbat vu marlctd with 
kiafaet*. I>tiriaff mj- mfdeoee «t fl^drmiad, t beard of bat on iCTert 
panbhaeit being tnflloiedi tbe orimlnal vu a zmtrderer the mwl 
penalty of haring hla handi cat offby the exscatiocier waa lalQctedi and In 
thlj caae the Ameera abowed great anjdeQrfi>r the aafltr rf the loaa * li/e 
after the mpaUtkm. 

(Signed) K n. Ixrnr 

From Da, Fzm, CtvU i^ifryeoii, Poonak, «■ chirjji ^ tSt 
ex Ametrt of Khifiyoor 

Fccm^ 

Ex Ameer Booctam Khan of KhTipoor with hie jomg ei n oo, AJBofah, 
and hie nephew ex Ameer Nnteecr Ehen^ bare bm under ray can pine* 
Uarcb, 1844 and I fed the greatect utlelhctkai In balSg able to boar tetti 
moQj to their noble bcartag ttnder thetr a Uf octnoeat and 1 can eafdj >a^ 
that eloce I han had the pieature of knowing tbem, 1 hare nerer ebaerrtd 
anything wberdij eren the allghteat ahadow of a ■nipkioQ of intemperance 
or debaoeberT' co^d be attrftrnted to themi and I hare bad ample 
nitke of Jodglof, rlxitlng them at all Umee. Ex Ameer hlctr Ttocatsm Khan, 
XMw npwarda of eighth jeara of age, la In foil poeeeeiioa of bla &ealtie*— hli 
memorj U good, and be i* moet atriet In hb nllgiona bbeorrancca) He node 
ofUring b abatiaaliTOi, eatitog meat oelj oncea da^ ud hb Kda bertsaga 
water or mtlh. 

Beapeedag the tnetaoriala whkb barn bees forwarded to EagUnd atnee 
the ex Ameer* bar* been nnder tnjr can X can aattm 70 n moat podllrti^ 
that tbe^ bare oarer bad the moet trifling aobUoce In ftaaieg them i 
neither were tbej eeen bj or thetr coBlesta known to, any Eoropcan, nntil 
after tbej had bra placed in xaj hand* for tranimbAon to Oermuneet 
(Signed) J n. Bnaar 

From Carraor SlrtJtt, Cih lUgiMitni A 7, faff PcUUccl Agent 
Bydrobad 

D^lmy Igtl^fniiarg 1945, 

J hasten to rrpiy a* tairtJj a« poaaiMe to jmr gneatktoJ rryariiiijr lb# 
pcirate character rf the ex Ameer* of Lower Btnde and most iraJf can I 
that, aa for a* my own obeerratiOB went, and aa far as 1 cooU U ra rnmi 
otbtf* TTT^ few indeed of the native Prtara of India cooU so well ftaod th# 
tcft of Inqairy into tbelr domnllo lift 

I bad, aa yen know manj opportonUle* of sceleg therai thej had, la 
general, my *hoet noike of nij lotewlM) of walling npoo thera. aod my 
Tbit* not beliif conflned to men formal Intcrrlrw* at Um darbar 7 l«d tU 
better means of mnarklog the total #b*eneo of all mark* of debaacbery aad 
tjToptomt of csccaa. 1 cannot neall to my rrcotleclkn havlag rtrr heard, 
daring the Kra moeUhs of mybeiBg lo charjnof ib# agency any anosidna 
agahut them as being addicted to the comosoa Moi olmaa sin of lalrm 
petaoeeiand, kept lofimaed aal waa thnegh •ereral •oorm, of iHHr mry 
day life It eooVl bandy bar# Called of coalog lo my ears had Ihcr# hero 
aoytltloF approaching want of klodoc** or aflcctljn A plsyrd by lbe« to 
their ftadllc*. Dal the manner lo wUcb they lotariaMy aUtlcd to ibcif 
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households, and the grief e-qinissed when any member of their families iras 
ID distress, convinced me that much attachment evisted between them 
Need I say, that if there are any other points on which my opinion of the 
unhappy Ameers can bo of any service, it will afford me much pleasure to 
give it? 

Crus D Milne 

Exii act ft om “ The Conquest of Snide, a Commcntai y," * by 
Lieut -Col OuinA^i, CB , Resident at Sattaiah 

To these con\ icmg testimonials, I would add tint of an ofDcer long resident 
in Sindo, and intimately acquainted with its people “ My own knowledge,” 
he writes, “that is, from personal intercourse, is nothing, but the unanimous 
testimony of all the natives who were in a position to know, shows that, with 
the sole exception, I lielieve, of Ah kloornd, the Meers of Sinde were sober 
and temperate to an extraordinary degree, — not only not drinking or using 
intoxicating hquors or drugs, but not e^en smoking a hookah ” 

On Sir Henrj Pottinger I call to con6rm the testimony thus rendered in 
their favour by every British offleer who has had an opportunity of inti- 
mately knowing the Ameers He can inform his countr3Tnen that the docu- 
ments now submitted to the reader are sober and literal statements of unde- 
niable facts * * * * Sir Alexander Bumes’s eulogies of MeerEoostum, 

“ the good old man,” I ha\ o already placed before the reader f And if, as I 


♦ “The Conquest of Sinde, a Commentary,” by Liedt -Col Odtilvm, C B , 
Resident at Sattarah T7m Blackwood Sons, Edinburgh and London, 184G 

t I deeply regret that I ha\e it not in my power to refer to Captain 
Del’Hoste’s Journal, written in 1832, which, though bnned m the Records 
of Government, I believe contains sketches of tlie cliaracters of the Ameers 
The followmg passage, extracted from Dr James Bumes’s book, will show 
how innocent were the preceding generation of Ameers of the foul charges 
brought agamst their sons — 

“Ihe Ameers of binde are less sunk in sensuality and indulgence than 
Mahommedan princes in general Meer Moornd Ah Khan asked me on one 
occasion whether I had any objection to his taking daroo, a word which I 
understood in its usual acceptation of ardent spirits, and I was proceedmgto 
explain that it would be better to avoid all stimulants, and particularly wme, 
for the present, when he abruptly interrupted me, by begging that I would 
not use the name of the forbidden juice of the grape in the presence of a true 
believer I found afterwards that his Highness only meant a pomegranate, 
and although this anecdote may gire an impression of display before a large 
assembly, still I believe it is weU ascertained that the Ameers never indulge 
in intoxicating drugs or liquors They have been known to dismiss persons 
with disgrace from their presence, who have appeared before them redolent 
of wme, and Balmdoor Khan Cokur, a Beloocliee chief of high birth, in the 
service of Meer Moorad Ah Khan, was suspended from his employments for 
a considerable time, from having been once seen in a state of m'toxication 
The Ameers universally objected to take medicine in the shape of tinctures, 
from the spirits they contained. There is not a hookah to be seen at their 
court, nor do any of the family ever eat opium It were to be hoped that this 
temperance on the part of the rulers had had a proportionate effect on their 
subjects, but experience obliges me to declare that most of the soldnry, and 
many of the courtiers, are addicted to every species of mdulgence that can 
either enervate the mind, or debilitate the body The eating of opium is as 
common in Sinde as in Cutch, and I found no present more acceptable than 
a few bottles of brandy, and no annoyance more intolerable than incessant 

Q 
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confldjDt]/ erpect, I b*Te «tiriW my ntder of the ntier grorndJofom of 
thii cbuje of dtbucbeT’ and dnnikemieu against tba Amma gaKraUx 
and agahtat tbt renerable Mnr Doeatam Is jwrtknlar 1 may aafid/ kare It 
to hU jodgnunt to detennlne vhat degne of endlt b doe to tl>o Qmstnns 
and inendllDle ■torlea nanatod on the same anthoritx as tlat Thlcfa I bare 
jnat pror^l to be ao wortileaa. The Atoeera hare been acenMd of com 
P dttln g deeds exceeding in Inlgni^x tbow em larented in the most Mrnkm* 
romatwa of ancient or iQodoniday*| aoch aa, cAcpjwif Onr men "ejfipnfto 
pitet* wili liar on icadc, nfUr birA ; i»< men /re^acatiy/i^ainj*^ 

rtm ndtr caaAnu anM*y JmJthtg and Jerbny k%A taeX oUter eicnt Aor 
rori widn At cAiUm tetrg befeg t^oeatrd btneoA Aeni" ciattita^ 
Atir vam wiA • tektpa tvUted Sna mt» **Jbr " Otey itemed At peer 
memen t effnea, periapt, at Kttpiey ettr Aew ttawylUred ellUm i " 
** leOui dttdt, wkiek mtdertd Aem elifteU fir lemrnAer As* tympoAy * 


Indirect applkatloDS to repair the raram of anlaarfal disease or to rnsew 
tbe povera wasted In hizi^ aod deban^ Tbe Ameers co n uuen ce bnshHsa 
aboot two bonra before di/break, when each bolds aprirateleree toEstea to 
compUlnta, and adlost tbe aSiln rcUUre to bb pccollar prarlncr It U on 
tbb occaakaoDlxthat tb«7wear terbaaa Aboctsasrisc tbex repair to tbelr 
apartments to dresa, aod appear abortlj afterwards Indmrbar when tbe whole 
fimUr rtgnlatlr arwnible, aod wbsro all Slate procecdloss are transacted. 
Tbt fetters Vbfeh hart arrtred dorlag the night or p r ece d ing dax are tben 
thrown before them In a bcap. aod tbe thne U pajaed to rta^g or girlog 
orders rrgardlog them, and in coar em iloo US tea or ekrea o ck«k» when 
thej sritolraw to their toornlng repast. Ai two e'deek tbex again tbew 
tbetnaelres abroad, and rctnsfai together tDldark. when tbex npemefor tha 
niffat to their rerpMre plaeea of abodei.'' 

“CoocpMstofStade ’ptgeWSs— "Nn seer Kbsn of nxdratad. depleted 
tbe nwat noble aod (renems of tbe Amecra, tbe noat bnnuoe of thepernl 
dons brood, bad In bU noana a whip extoralx to comet tba wtancni tba 
Uit b oompnsed of two Irogths of tvUted brass vlresl It b DO fsbtel the 
niage b cartaln, &c.” That the romandst who ralmed otTon bis too creda 
kros connirrmen the arriat ooeaeosa (oot Uertuing the famed Uraefaansen) 
of FlugeraJd of the ** tssnpsatoons han^** sbonld write sneh trasl^ exdtrs 
bnt nttio wonder Dot It Is sarprishtg aod denaatea Dot a Unit ntm ibo 
rcapcct dne to the cdUctiro wUlora of tbe nation, that the absurd CiUe 
ihcnM hare been Ssteoed to la I^ulbalent. 

It nnift hare astoeUhed all English irraUanen ha ledb conreraaot with 
tbe mTId vars of llaboiBCDedaa geodonca towards the Inmates of thdr 
hamns— fsnhjectri to oo other hvd Upa than that of relnta^ sectasloa, 
which thex themselTescnnsl ler as dbgrmerfa] to Infringe as wonU an fjigfUh 
female rrmird a reflection oast oo bcrchastllx)— 1* *« » waatoclx Bbrilocs 
aod otterlx absnrd an accautloB {rrarelx ottered hx a Drlllsh Senator In the 
presence of tba Paribmeot of Eoilaod. The report of the debate firm by 
jUnsard states that se taUem was caosed by this dlmix to sH do ntrrrpre« 
ecniatloii and mxrtlftmlloQ pilmed on tba Ilocse on ihnt ecc Ion bat the 
Bstoreof that sensstloa U oot describe*!; fur Ih* honour of rar rremnyit^ 

I frost that It was tbe sensslloo ct at the tJoUathlnf umnanti 

llr iJocbock tn pfCiomtog to attempt to IrniMo aoeb tra h on tba rtprrsrn 
UUrra of imr oatloo. («" afl the Amerrs, f.a scir— fha roarteoc# rrfl ft, 
an I tnnchlTalrcFasSoiwcr— was tboUstoowban iherrwnaiKl t sh-wdlbat 

attcrantcJ to cast thisiil/ma. No wrr! who wool I a *'>«d bste firm pala to 
awoonn aswonldJIr noibwkof OcoeralN pier d train of to flirt la It Lr asms 
barbaron crotltj oo UnJr own d oabters. l*ucw Nnsw^r 1« now do tD’fr It 
li* jJriseJ Ood to SBftuoon him whrthcf Ih m Ore of fcb prtvrtjf or ran ao 
looerf partoahlmi where Iho wicked etasa from traollli g aod tW wesrxai 
at rat llewain rrifoUxirmorcd rmbe atrw+msealomnlrt ftkiwral 
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Such are the statements put forth as History, and as vrorthy of the hehef 
of the most civilized portion of the globe I They can only be accounted for, 
by some heartless wag having practised on the creduhty and too ready ear of 


William Napier could add another drop of bitterness to the overflowing cup of 
his misfortunes Eequiescat in pace His nephew, MeerHoossem All, indig- 
nantly rephed as follows to the charges, as preposterous as they are mabgnant, 
of the historian — “ Whatever stones the General has written concerning our 
ladies, we could reply to them by as bad and worse words about him , but it is not 
our custom to wnte evil about any one, or call him bad names, agreeably to thesaying, 
the man of wisdom wtH not call him a respectable man who uses the names of respect- 
able men with disdain (Persian proverb ) Sir Charles Napier has descnbed the 
killing of children by Oie Ameers , but in reply we say, thousands of woes tohim who 
wrote such a thing, for we are neither guuty of that, nor know anything about it 
This IS only anunfounded charge and a false calumny Let it be asked, how can 
a man be so inhuman as to cut to pieces a young child, and in consequence expose 
himself to the fire of hell and the curse of God ? Regardingthe brass whip which 
the General has written about, it is all a he, like the rest of his accusations, 
because a whip is for horses and not for women There is no matter if the General 
has got it (the whip with which it was alleged Meer Nusseer chastised his 
women) m his possession to show to the people, for we oho can produce not only 
a brass whip but hundreds of iron whips ” And thus the young Ameer con- 
cludes his humble attempt to defend the memory of his father, and to uphold 
the character of his brethren, all that remained to them — “ Sir Charles 
Napier calumniates the Ameers, because he knows that he has injured them 
very sadly, and, by caUiug the Ameers monsters, he hopes to draw off' the 
sympathy of people from them sorrowful misfortunes, but he will fail in his 
design even in this world, and on the day of judgment, when the Beloo- 
chees, who were muocently murdered by the General m the battles of 
Meanee and Dubba, shall rise agamst him, — on such a day, where will he 
find refuge from the accusations and complamts of those whose characters 
he has blackened by his calummes?” 

A brass whip — by no means a great rarity in the East — ^is found m the 
women’s apartments, and the logical inference is, that it was designed for their 
backs! By a parity of reasonmg,,the valuable firearms, swords, jewels, and 
treasures, found in the zenanas, may be concluded to have been collect^ by 
the ladies, who, addicted like their lords to mtngue, were meditatmg a " re- 
volt of the Harem!" Alas, poor England! if your senators are at the 
mercy of Mr Roebuck, and your rising generation are dependent for Eastern 
facts on the imagmation of General William Napier I England of all nations 
IS most interested in obtammg correct mformation regardmg India , Enghsh- 
men are of all Europeans the mo»t ignorant, and the most easily imposed on, 
m all that concern it I 

To prove how cruelly the Ameers treated their ladies, the histonan tells 
us, that “ when the Ameers fell, not one woman, old or young, mother, wife, or 
concubine, would follow them to Bombay, so much were they detested , ” and we 
are told that they “ sought and obtained leave to return to the homes of their 
childhood ” The reader of the foregomg pages will not he surprised when I 
tell him that this is a puke unmitigated piotion, though he will probably 
be amused at the hardihood of the fabrication The ladies did not accom 
pany their lords, because to have done so would have been an acknowledg 
ment that all hope of the Ameers was abandoned. The treatment of the 
captive Ameers, the mdigmties to whiCh they were exposed, the undefined 
horror entertained by all Asiatics of transportation across the “ black water” 
(sea), and the incertitude as to the final disposal of the captive pnnees when 
in the country of those who had evinced such a recklessness of justice, truth, 
and mercy, — were enough to deter even afiTectionate mves from voluntarily 
accompanying their husbands at first But it was not their husbands’ wish 
that their wives should accompany them Up to jit last accounts — Jurr 
1845 — Tin Ameeks’ ladies, so pak pkom having “hetuknfd to the 

G 2 
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Sir Ouries Nqder (to bnr to the dbadruHife of hli rktlnuX 

who fOTtbwttli tnutfmltted vhat mj here beeo iatewiei] u a bad Jobe asd 
flctko, to him vho vu to becocnt theaimalitt of the Oco^iKet of Elode. 

Tnmalatwn of the T^rnnca of Uu ^Vhta of tU dethroned Ameert of 
Sinde^ trcumtUd through thtir ac c r td iUd Enngt to Her Mqjeety 
Qcmr ViOTOHU. 

Ua7 the ihador ol Q oe cn VlctoHa tncmie, the pore nd the nugiililetnt 
M Bilkli (Queen of Sheba). 

It U almott twu jetn tlnce Str Charies Nafder came to Ilfdnbad, ta 
Stode, irith an ansy u>d urtBlerj and plundered eur habttatloof of all our 


Hom or TUCK ctTruirooD ** wcaa acu. umo nr x Tam (i vatixn 
TiLiaoB) aBCKTT mau ktlcj raox Ilmaaain I nja Dr Peart, is 

ehaiTO oi tb« Kb/rnoor Ameera^d Captalo OmJoe Iq charge of those of 
Lover Sloda, oa this cobJeet ? The former vrttes i — 

“ In reply to the last port at yonr letter frwn fre^iuent cooreraatlonj I 
bare bad smh tbe ex Araeere upon the cubjeot, I are enabled to atate that 
thblr dUodliutlaD tn hare tbelr tarelHea sent to them from Slade U quite 
Insunaoimtable a asd vboo I bare prDpo«ed it to them, their n^7 baa 
alvayi bieo, Ax hmg ut re are primmtn tLs h a* p/t^ fhr oar rovj aad 
dildm le aioJU thm prUoam aim, I tmit yon will 6xni*e my rtfraluhiit 
flrom 1 formlag the ex Ameers at the aSeiratkoa that bare betn mado 
agalnit them, ae I tm sure, by so delog I should be addlof Ainh eaaies of 
sorrov • 

Tbe latter that r— ^Tbe Ameers aolemsly deny tbe aOrgaUea rtfrnr d to 
in TOOT eeceod query regarding (be destruetioo of istaati In tbelr maaat, 
aad in Justice I caooot anihhula my tcfthamy that «hI1s I vaa employed 
h) Sfaide and the nrighboitrlog cDCOtrl(>a, I nrrrr beard that sod) a ruaetlre 
txltted aoKmc tha Ameers, amd Ltd 0 prtraJtrf, U it a'vrrrh pcttilie iLat U 
cootd hart het* eaorreUd fVvea you and others who resided cooitaatly for 
soreral years at, I may uy the do-ara of the Ameers. Ir was, I nxuETr 
TUB msn or tux ex Aheexs, TttaTTOca udies soocld bot icconravr 
nm nrox Soioe, jud snex tvetk aammL ix Imu, t ue t bstk alvsts 
B xruasEo the amaarxar asrooxaBca to Tsxta KdOTiL, cr ttib trora, bo 

DOCBT TttAT TUET TaUtSU-Tti VOtU> B I KX I U JJXT BE BrSTOBBO TO TBrTK 

omr eouxrar Tnrs nom rarr eritL aiExtso, xuv mnu rr lasra 
(aLTOoron ram ixa« ixraj ts E aT Tiiax mxtvux) tptt mu, bctzb aaxcTKOt a 
raoccxnrBO wKicn, as nr aax wrtj. awamx. is so o rixaii r B to theib 
iDEaa or rexatx uo'^oum aao nrenaev, Taa Antzar narx at-vara 
•roxEB TO ME or nu KuoraL or theib uttes aa a trir to be arsoarro 
TO oxLT IB TUB B T iJ T OT TTiaa > aKBru acrriBi o c»'cecTs«rrL nou 
Exotam axo tubt will xow rcacatrx cut cma woasr rBais ix mn 
KEOiKO ABB UULT TO BE KEauEKii. Thl* be It rtTBeml^fJ, Ii the 
testimony of t«o Ugh minded Eoxlbh KeetlcineTi, xrltl g »l ullsamudy 
Chnn the eastern and western extnmIUes of Id lla, dally aiwe il g with tha 
Ameers, and acquainted with all tbdr llnoghH. Tb*^ eanoot U- snppr^nl 
to be dtsonutenicd “at bring by Lord rUrabonncIi dibimd frjtn pi rrt'e- 
log the Bind* rrTeTnies,a5drr tbe BanjescrfcoDiCturs ** Ac; TberarrgmtJr. 
men vhHu words hart oecr Lm doubted oor lb Ir boooar rallnl 1 qa^ 
tUo ( srith no interest tn the atstter ssra that of lj»gtbhmeo J«l srs tl a 
bo-fOOT of llntr country ^ihI vhat Is oniosed la lh*nj J The a sernioos 
of twe whom I Ilstc proTcd to !« a rrrhh ss >4 trMti at b* • isnorsnl f 
xbat be prelends to tUseuM— (t>c etiampton of a tsxxbrf whtwc U 

eaja and only to be rttmuiol by pm Ing it sfc-tlm* so-ott fs 

mors horrlbla thaa It Lad bUlcno mt red Int* Ib» eulrrl of m^a to 
eelTtl 
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money, ornaments, jewels, and of everything of value And at the same 
time he took from us the Ameers and our children, and sent them to Hindo- 
stan as captives "We helpless women, devoid of power, were, when Sir 
Charles Napier arrived, seated in our houses What manner of custom is 
this, that he should enter our dweUmgs, and plunder us of our valuables, 
leaving us not sufiScient for our support ? Two years have elapsed since he 
tore us from our houses, and native city, and compelled us to dwell outside 
the town of Hydrabad, m huts, like the destitute. God knows the hardships 
we suffer for our food and raiment , and through onr separation from the 
Ameers, we endure such distress and despair, that hfe is distasteful to us 
That one should die when Grod wills it, is no calamity , but we endure with 
each successive day the torment of a new death , wherefore we cherish the 
hope, that you yourself bemg a Queen, as we were once, will sympathize with 
ns, and will take compassion upon us, and cause restoration of those things 
of which Sir Charles Napier has robbed us , and smce our hearts are lace- 
rated u itli grief at being separated from the Ameers, and from our sons — 
by which, mdeed, we ore brought to the bnnk of despair — ^you will remove 
this cause of distress, otherwise we should reckon it the greatest favour to 
put an end to our existence May your days be lengthened 1 
Signatures of the Begums of — 

AIeeb Kurm Ali Khan 
AIeeb Noob ATahomed Khan 
AIeeb AIahomed Nusseeb Khan 
AIeeb Sobdab Khan 
AIeeb AIeeb AIahojiei) Khan 
Written on the 27th of the month Shuwal, 1260, 
at Hydrabad, m Smde 


Translation of a Paper given to Lobd AlShlet by the Vakeels of the 

AmeeisofSmde . 

August, 1845 

We, Akhund HabibuUah, Diwan Alitharam, and Diwan Dyaram, the 
accredited Envoys of the Ameers of Smde, solemnly declare that we have 
never, on any occasion, acquiesced in the truth of the charges agamst our 
masters the Ameers We beheve, and we afSrm it m the most solemn manner, 
that the letter said to have been written to Bibarak Bugti by Alir Aluham- 
mad Nasir Khan, was a forgery We beheve, before God, that the Ameers 
are wholly mnocent of the charges brought agamst them 

Signatures of — 

Akhund Habibuliah. 
Diwan AIixhabam 
Diwan DrAUAir 


19, Harley Street, 15th August, 1845 
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Extract of a letter from Lieut Col. Odteix, OJB., forme rly Com 
mxtsioner w Sindc, to Lieut Ge* Sm Ciluues NArna, G (XB^ 
dated 26 fi Jaxuary 1845 (o few teteit prenovs to tie battle of 
Jl/iftDwe), 

"It grig ret loe to nj that 07 heart, aod that jodgiiHiit vhkh Qed bu 
glres unite In condemntng the come ve are e aifjln jr out for hli LorI> 
■hip, u moet tTiannkal > poddre robberj 1 coa rider that rraj Dft that 
ma 7 hereafter be Io>t in cooeeqaeDce, wfll be a anr^ ” * 


Extract of a letter from the RtgM noaovahlt Sn: Unnir Pormt 
ozE, Bast., Q CXB Jbrmerly rtetdent u* Stnde read 1* tbe Hovh 
of Commons^ by Locd Afflixr i* Febmtccry, 1811 - 
" Tour letter hroogfat our bappj and lueiijr d*jt In Slndo rlrldlj to bj 
mind, and I lameoUd, oa reading it, If poerihte n»re dtcfilj than I h^ dooe 
orer the tkUwi ertate of mj old friendi the Aoeen, vboee cue I bare 
aQ along mid, and eret ahall eaj uader aD dmmitanco, and In aD aockt^ 
and placa vhen I maj bear U alloded to U the iw#f nprijKyyltti nJ dtX 
fraef/ht tAot Aoi mr ttaauJ dLt enuah if mytrt i /Wta. No rxplana 
don or Ttaaonlnc can. In 037 optnloo, m ao re the fool »tain It hai left on oor 
good ^th and boDOur t and at I fcaov nwru than an7otbef man DHagof 
pTtrtoti erenti and mettora eanacoted with that a 'l r o era’ o«Mitr7 ^ ^ 
that I hare a foil right to ccer el te mfjedgmeat, and er pm i 07 •eothMoia 
on the nbjeet I wai tn bqM that Koe Infloeetla) ndee woold hare been 
ralaed tn England agalnit the t7raao7 and ipeUatlOQ that bad tahen fdaee t 
but the Intemgeoee bj the lart mall— that of JqIt— boUi forth do inch pro«> 
pect I and bH that I can bov hope If that the author of aD thU CTueIt7 aad 
ntlaerj ina7 meet with fall deaerti hereafter 1 ihaD 0017 add, that I ihaD 
eatean It a Caroor If 70U will let m7 oplnJcni he known wbererer 700 bear 
the aflklr&Kfl tinned, and that 700 ean^ me too itnisg language In cximw* 
tag 1D7 dliguft and loerow oo the oeeailoa*’ 


FHi •Tbe Oooiiucitcf Slnda, aC(*uDeBtar7 "iwroWran lit 




A!*rj M)I\ 
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Appendix No 3 

EAST INDIA (SINDE, to.) EEVENDES 

BETim to ox Addrtu of ikt BoiuMrohlt tht H(me of Coiumm, 
dotftj JWjr 18iA 1861, for * Retum, ihowiDg the Gro« and ^ct 
EevenTie of the Prorlnco of Slode, during the bctct*! yean *mco 
the Annexation of the Ter rlturj to Her BXi^eitT*# Dominioni In 
India, inth the Anrirm] ohtigea inearred &r Ciril Adminlitra 
tion, Pnbbo ‘Worka, and the actual Coat of the Troopa located in 
tho Prorinoe np to the loteat date.” 


Tuna. 

snnjE. 

Hathu. 

CziaaOEa, 

OrtM. 

hat. 

CItH 

Adndala* 

LntkiB. 

PabUo 

TTorka 

Aetaal 
Coat cf 
Troopa. 



£ 


£ 

£ 

X 

1045-44 

•*ajt4 


1CI34S4 


4C3410 

ItUHi ^ 

174^71 


149438 


390493 

l$*5-iS 

28CMM3 


378 713 


3*0 610 

lfr4S~l7 ^ 

369,187 


■601441 


14J43 

1M7-48 

903 033 


e9a,i48 


IO4O6 

t»4S-49 

39143! 


4894X) 

34 811 


1849-60 

5S4.103 

, 

664,463 

38 496 


1860-61 .. 

374,401 


4r467 

33,489 

I s« 

1851 61 

339,914 


444434 

(654*4 


1863 66 

366,118 


856445 

17414 

1 

1866-64 

315400 


[.641466 

(r4*9 


18W 45 - 

31V457 

U^95 


88413 

T4448 

116 184 

1866-66 .. 

309 413 

I374« 


98,706 

61 439 

103,141 

1866-67 

36U044 

143J68 


100466 

49 493 

144493 

1867-68 

434457 



1 4459 

1494^ 

1CW4J8 

1868-69 

431 451 

363495 


149431 

1 14^1 

311499 

1869-60 

455 700 

340043 


185 409 

1 1 *74 

319 187 


The grot* and net rerenoe* foe filnde cannot be jlroi •quratel/ f-tt U-a 
carir yean floce aanezattei ap to U. 

t IIm cbaixea for tbe*« yean raaoet be dlftlociilibed fhxn tl^ 

irreenl ebarv<^ of d □ aJmUUitrailoa 
J Tbe cl* f cw for ralUe Work* for SlnJe an itren tij la iba 

aevooata rredred fhm ladla. 

Caai, C Faiaitr 

AnUtaal Suihlkal nefcrter 

/Wi« 0(fict 1 11(1 
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Appendix, No. 4. 

ESTIMATES OP REVENUE AISTO EXPENDITUEE OF INDIA 

FOR 1862-63. 

(From tlie Calcutta Government Gazette, Nov. 18 ) 

Extbacts from the Proceedings of the Government of India, in the 

Fmancial Department, under date the 11th November, 1861 

» * # # * 

6 The total income of India for the year, mcludmg receipts from 
all sources (except the two last on the list which are not income), is 
estimated at 41,33,01,000 rs , or nearly 41 J milhons sterling, so 
that the home and impenal charges, which have no adequate pro- 
vision of their own, m the shape of receipts, amount to about 
30J per cent , or about 5 annas in each rupee of the whole income 

7 It IS necessary to bear this m mmd, because a habit has of late 
years grown up of considermg that every province which pays its 
own local charges, and has some surplus left, however small tins 
may be, is a profitable possession, so far as mcome and expenditure 
are concerned , whereas a consideration of the above facts, and of 
the table whence they are deduced, will show that, unless a provmce 
has, after paying all local charges, military as well as civil, a surplus 
equal to about 30 per cent of its total mcome, it cannot pay its 
rateable share of imperial charges, of the general Government, of 
the railways, post-oflice, and electric telegraph and manne, of the 
supply of stores and recruits from England, of the mterest of the 
pubbc debt, and various other charges which it is impossible to 
localise 

8 This, of coarse, is only generally true, and can only be ap- 
plied, even generally, to the larger and more distmct divisions of 
the empire An isolated possession like Aden cannot be expected to 
3 ueld, m direct receipts of revenue, any return at all adequate to 
Its value m a mibtary, naval, or pobtical point of view, and as a 
necessary hnk m our commumcation with Europe 

9 But as regards those great divisions of India, which have, m 
former times, mamtamed themselves as separate kmgdoms, and 
which m size, population and importance equal many of the mde- 
pendent monarchies of modem Europe, it is Very necessary that 
each Government or Admimstration should consider not only how 
far it pays aU its own local expenses, but to what extent it con« 
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tribat« the neoeasuy quota torrardi those imperial expenses which 
admit of no locoliatlon 

* • • • • 

S3 "Without going through «imtw details in p"ch diTirion of the 
£mplrQ, the anuoxed table irill show that the samo remarks applj 
more or lest to each of the other Gorenunents and largo dhisioas 
of the Empire, exo^t Madras 



SI4 The case of Bombay it raoro eompGcated. In the crigiail 
Botnbaj Pretideso/ there U an apparast rirplas of neoH/ | of a 
million, or inoludlng Bind and after p roriding for the deficit of 
that pTorlncc, the aorplxu would bo about 8,37 000 Bnt a« In 
Bengal, aahare in the Income &om emtoma, salt, and opiuroeoUixtorl 
in Bembaj may be claimed at belonging to other pronnecs, and the 
expondintre, cspedallj la the mihtory and numne branches, is pro* 
bahly to n lUll greeter degtoc, for other than local purpose*. 

26 Except to ahow the urgent necessity for tho itricttst economy 
wWch in many of Us dctalb, can be effectually and thoroughly en 
fiarced only by tho local administmtlon, there is no nece^iy lor 
pursuing this componsou In tho case of the smaller dtrldon^ of the 
Empira It mil bo seen that Sind, Oude, hsgporr tho Bormeso 
Pronnccs and the Straits Settlements reumthlo the Punjaub In that 
nooe of them produce an inoomo equirtlcnt to their own merely 
local expcnsca. Between them they canto a defidt taking lml"*nal 
and local charges together, of about one and three quarters mUlionj 
rtctlmg making trltK the Punjaub deficit, a trial of rather Jeei 
than four milUons, which hare to bo prornlcd from the more pro- 
ductlre dlrisicins of the empire 

• • • 

C. n Lrntts mr» 

^fcretary to ibe GcYrmmeni of lodu. 
^*iiwaricj/ DfparintMl 20fA .dpoT IfiOl 
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A SPEECH 


PEUVERED 

ON THE OCCASION OF THE BANQUET AT MANCHESTER TO 

SIR H POTTINGER 

Reprinted from the Times" of2Srd December, 1844 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE. 

Jlr J ]^Lvm^CAR proposed the Indian Amij and Navy 

Captain Eastihok, in acknowledging the compliment, said . — 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, — On the part of the 
naval and nulitary services of the East India Com- 
pany I beg to return my most gi*ateful thanks for the 
flattering manner in which you have done them the 
honour to diank their health. When I look around 
me, and see the representatives of the wealth and 
intelligence of this great commercial city assembled 
to do honour to yom' distinguished guest, and when I 
recollect that that distmguished guest is one of the 
highest ornaments of the service of the East India 
Company (cheers), as a member of that service, and 
I am sure I speak the sentiments of every member of 
that service, I feel a pride and a pleasure no words of 
mine can express. (Cheers.) I have had the honour 
of serving under Sir Henry Pottinger’s orders. I have 
had the honour of filhng a confidential situation under 
his immediate control, on a scene, where, although 
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the sphere was more limited, and less exposed to the 
public eye, his labours were not loss romartahlo, nor 
less desemng the thants and approbation of his 
fellow-countrymem Gentlemen, I allude to Sindo 
I have seen Sir H Pottingor struggling against a 
pestilential chmate in declimng health, still firm at 
his post, while he thought ho could do good somco to 
his country, and displaying all those qualities which 
on a more extended theatre led to the successful 
results vre are met hero this evening to celebrate 
(Cheers ) If wo were to trace his early history, wo 
should recognise the same qualities of mind and heart 
thronghont his whole career From tbo day when, in 
early youth, ho traversed the inhospitable regions of 
MoVran and Bcloochistan m the disguise of a Per 
Sion horso-doolor, and braved unknown trials and 
hardships, and certain death if discovered, to gain 
information for his Govommont of those hitherto un 
trodden countries, to tho day, when bv his able man 
ngement he restored pcuco ond order to tho fertile 
province of Cutch, and converted a don of robbers 
and a scene of onarchy ami confusion into one of tho 
most prosperous and tranquil dtstnets witbm Unfish 
influence. (Cheers.) I have conMirscil with tho 
Hindoo ruler of this province, and I have licanl him 
call Sir Henry Potiingcr his father, and I know that 
ho ofllrcd as a slight testimony of respect and gmti 
tude to educate Sir Henry Pottingers Fon< (Cliivm ) 
Tlicso arc tho tnumphs of civilitotion and rnliglitcn 
ment that reflect credit not onl^ on tho man, but on 
his country, power uswl, but not nlmsctl, power to do 
good to our fellow men, tho first great object of a 
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Cliiistian heart. (Cheers.) If we turn to Sinde we 
find Sir Henry Potlinger, by that wonderful influence 
uliicli he exercises over c\ery Asiatic with whom he 
is brought into contact, b} that mixture of firmness 
and conciliation, which awes, hut still inspiics con- 
fidence, we find him overcoming cveiy difficulty, and 
carrying out the nishes of his Government without an 
appeal to arms One word of Sir Henry Pottingcr 
would then have added a new province to our empire ; 
one word of Sir Henry Pottingcr, and the British flag 
would have waved on the walls of Hydrahad, but all 
honour to his moderation and forbearance, ho pre- 
ferred more model ate advantages gained by peace. 
(Cheers.) He preferred the humbler, in general 
opinion, but to my mind the far moreglonous triumphs 
of peace, to the bloodstained trophies of successful 
war. (Chceis.) It is to men like these, to a Mal- 
colm, a Monro, an Elphinstone, a Metcalfe, and a 
Pottingcr, the East India Company owe their calm, 
sagacious, and equable administi ation. It is by men 
hke these the germs of civihzation aie sown, to be 
developed in future ages, and prepare the way for that 
last and best result of all our successes and conquests, 
the supersession of base and degiading superstitions 
by the blessings of Christianity. (Cheeis.) Weaie 
told, and it has been repeated often of late, that India 
has been won by the sword, and must be maintained 
by the sword, and those who propound this doctrine 
seem determmed to carry it out. We hear of nothing 
but wars. We are not content with the wars that 
seek us, we seek them. We cross mountains and 
deserts to quarrel with those u^ho wish to be our 
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fhonds "Wo grasp at frivolous and flimsy protoxts 
to add new provinces to our already overgrown oinpiro 
"We carry out the uncontrollable pnnmplo to an un 
limited extent , but war is no more a necessity in Asia 
than m Europe (Cheers ) England may rest con 
tented with her past glones in the calm digmty of 
conscious power Her sword will not rust by being 
kept too long in the scabbard, and if her rulers either 
in Asia or Europe lightly or wrongfully lot loose the 
calamities of war, woo bo to those from whom tbo 
offence comoth (Cheers ) Gentlemen, if the millions 
which have been squandered in unnecessary wars had 
been expended in the intomal improvement of India, 
they would have given a stimulus to trade, they would 
have opeued up such now outlets, and such wide ox 
tended markets, that not only Mauchestor, but every 
portion of tho Bntish empire would have felt n now 
impulse m their commerce and manufactures (Cheers ) 
Gontlomon, I do not deny that tbo military and naval 
services must bo kept in a state of cfHcicncy Tlioro 
IS no four of thoir degenerating A bettor, a more 
patient, more devoted soldier than tho native sepov 
does not exist When wo look to tho prejudices ho 
surmounts, tho hardships ho undergoes, tho affection 
ho evinces to his ofBcors, no praise is too great But 
tho moinspnng of tho Indian services, tho life nnd 
soul of tho nav) and army, ore ilio British ofllccrs 
They are tho some in Europe nnd A*ia« Tlic same 
spirit that animated our forefathers nt Cre^^ nml 
Agincourt, at Trafalgar nnd Aerr, animates tho^o 
who fight thoir country* battles on tho plains of Ilin 
dostan, or on tho confines of China, J^ct ns not furgtt 
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tliat tlic gi eat captain of tlic age learned the art of 
Mar in the service of the East India Company, and 
although Napoleon in derision called him “ the Sepoy 
General,” the laurels of Assa30 are not unworthy of 
binding the hroM' of the heio of Waterloo. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, British soldicis and Biitish sailors cai’ry 
British hearts wherever they aie called upon to do 
their duty to their country. The meteor flag of Eng- 
land, which “has braved a thousand yeais the battle 
and the bieeze,” ivill still, under Providence, in a just 
cause, float onivaids to ^*ictory. But may British 
soldiers remember, and especially those who lead and 
direct them, that “peace has her victories not less 
renowned than war,” and that war under its most 
favourable aspect is the greatest curse that can afflict 
mankind. (Loud cheers. ) 
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A SPEECH 

pgrji' urrn at 

A COUBT OF PBOPRIETOHS OF EAST INDIA STOCK 
OH 13«D JTJHE, IMS. 


sm JAMES OUXRAM’S SERVICES 

A Quajcterlt Gtneral Cottrt of Pfoprirton of India Stock was 
keld on Um 28rd Jodc 1856 at their hotue w LtoJcnhall-etxcct, 
under the preddenej of 8m F Cnuut, Chairmim of the Cotm of 
Director!. 

The Cmnaojr «ild, the Oort of Dlreeton had recclrod a letter 
from tho Preddent of the Board of Control, stating that her Majcmjr 
had been pleased to confer the dignltj of a boKmelc 7 on Sir Jami-i 
Ontram. TTui w»i tho rcry last act of Lord ElJenboroogh before ho 
loft the Board} and as it woa well known that that noblo lord and 
Sir James Oatram wnre not on the moet intimate terms It ccrtaisl/ 
rejected mnch credit on Lord Elleoborough, shoving as it did that 
DO unpleasant reminiscences prerenlcd him from daly estimating the 
aorrieet of a ralaed public serrant. Sir James Ontnun was ooe of 
their own otiiccr*, and his name did oot come before the Court f r tho 
firsttimes. Ilb ferriccs in Persia were wfU known Itwasaltogrther 
unnecesmry far him to aay anjihlng upon tliat rol^ech “d as his 
fnend the deputj diairmon had loog known Sir Jamrs, haring 
seired under him it would bo a gmuficatlon to Kiro to ea prm iIk* 
pleasure he had In aecoodmg the rr^lulion which he now brg-r.1 
to prepfrv* — 

That as a speeia! mark of the W h smv' mfcTtaJnnl \ij the 
East India Com|tiiiy of the acrricm of Major-Goitral ‘'ir 
O utm m, 0 C.B.« in the coarse of his long an 1 1 nlliant camr an I 
mere yortlcularljr thfiee connectwl wid» tho roemi rat \e dH" nnr of 
the r«idcncT at Lucknow the oreupfUnTD aoJ U of tl Im 
jwtant post of VItimbaj.h, an 1 the final coofiu l of Lncloow uo I.-r 
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the comnifind of General Sir Cohn Campbell, GOB, and mth tlio 
■new of enabling him to maintain, the dignity of a baronet, ■which 
her hfajesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon him, Sir 
Janies Outram be granted an annuity of 1,000/ foi the term of his 
natural life, commencing from the date of the final occupation of 
Liickno'w ” 

Captain Eastwick (Deputy-Chairman) said . — 

I have pcculiai satisfaction in seconding this motion. 
Having had the prmlcge of an intimate friendship 
with Sir James Outram for many years, having seivcd 
with him in India, and having enjoyed ample oppoi- 
tunities of knowing and appicciating his great ability. 
Ins indomitable courage, and his untiring devotion to 
the public service, I most cordially unite in the pro- 
position to confer upon him this special maik of the 
high sense entertained of his services by the East 
India Company, which has been awarded to only a 
few of their most distinguished servants, hut which 
not one has more fairly earned than Sir James Out- 
ram. It is now nearly forty years since he landed m 
India, and from the earhest peiiod of his long and 
brilliant career he gave piomise of future eminence 
and distinction. He showed that he possessed in a 
remarkable degree two qualities which fit a man for 
high achievements. He relied firmly on his own con- 
victions, and had the courage to act upon them without 
dread of responsibility. Whatever he had to do he 
did with all his might, not with eye-service as to men, 
but in smgleness of purpose with sole reference to the 
pubhc good. In 1819 he entered the Bombay army 
as a cadet, and was soon appointed adj utant of his 
corps. He saw service in the Myhee Caunta, Katty- 
war, and the Southern Mahratta country ; but it was 
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not until 1826 that an opportunity xma afforded him 
of displaying in an especial manner that quickness of 
perception, that readiness of resource, and that prompt 
neas in action which made him a markod man in his 
profession, and led to his selection for difficult and 
responsible employment A rebel chief in Khandoish, 
with about 800 followers, had plundered the town of 
Untaporo, and had token refuge in the hill fort of 
Mullair There he raised the standard of tho Poishwa, 
adherents flocked to him, and in a short time tho in 
Burrcction would have spread throughout tho whole 
province. British troops wore warned from crery 
quarter, but Lieutenant Outmm, with a small detach 
mont of 200 Sepoys, having made a forced march of 
thirty five miles, under cover of a folse attack in front, 
oscaladpd tho fort m the rear, killed tho leader, and 
crushed the roboUion Shortly after this hnllmnt 
exploit, Mr Elphinstono, then Governor of Bombay, 
selected Lieutenant Outram to organize tho Bhccl 
corps Khandoish at that ponod was a scene of 
anarchy, rapmo, and disorder Tlic Bhccls wore o 
proscribed race, tboir bond against every man, and 
OTctj mao s hand against them They vrerc sank in 
ignorance, debauchery, and enmo, and it vras thought 
hy some in authority that their utter cxtcrminnlion 
could alone restore peace to the province Mr 
Elphinstono thought otherwise lie dctcrminctl to 
make them “ the guardians of tho i>carc thev hail *0 
long disturbed," and in Lieutenant Outmm he h'und 
a fitting instrument It would occupv too much time 
to trace the progress of on experiment alike honour 
able to our countryman and our country — suffice it to 
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state the lesults. In a few yeais KhandeisF 
pacified , not, howevei , without difficulties, whi^j ^ 
Sir John Malcolm wrote, “ Lieutenant Outram’^ local 
infiuence and peisonal chaiactei could alone 
oveicome, afibidiug an example of what may b 
by officeis who add to knowledge of their duty 
diers an acquaintance with the habits, piejudice^j 
languages of the natives, and who, by concih^^^^y 
conduct to all ranks, secuie their confidence, an^ 
thus enabled to efiect objects whicli by militaiy foice 
alone they could nevei accomplish.” To relate 
lomantic adventuies and haiibieadth escapes of 
ram’s Khandeish caieei would fill volumes. Foie™*^®^ 
in eveiy expedition of danger, whether in piiisu^^ 
the wild beasts of the forest or the still wilder gF^o® 
of plundereis, he seemed to these “ Children of 
Mist”' to beai a chaimed hfe In an expedition 
the Daung jungle, out of 13 officers who accompir^^^ 
him he alone escaped the deadly fever. I may rem|^^^ 
as a cuiious fact, that he is said to have owel 
safet} to the piccaution of always sleepiii 
covering of fine gauze over his head and face, to 
irksomeness of which “ fever guard ” others would 
submit In the hot weather of 1831 most alaim 
atiocities weie pei’petiated by the Bheel tubes, ^ 
we leain fiom official documents that “ Outiam, w ^h 
only 25 of his own Bheels, and a few distinct poh^® 
and hoise, appiehended 469 geneially despeiate clp“ 
lacteis, selected 158 of the most guilty foi punis^“ 
ment, committed them for ti lal foi 30 gang i obbei 
with such full and clear evidence, that all but eigbl' 
weie convicted and sentenced.” Thus, by alternap 
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Vigour and conciliation, now ponotrating into thoir 
mosfsccuro fastnesses, and cmshing with iron hand 
those who defied his authority, at another time throw 
mg h imself unarmed and unattended among his recent 
foes, sitting at their feasts, listening to their legends, 
joining in their gomes and hunting expeditions, ho 
stole the hearts of those wild denizens of the forests, 
moulded them to his own ends, and gamed now 
tnnmphs for progress and cinlization It is related 
of Washington, when travelling in the country of tho 
Indians, that ho was mot by an aged chief who had 
come a long distonco to pay him homage, tolhng him 
that at tho battle of Monongahcla (whore Washington 
hod been nuracnlonsly preserved, hanng bod four 
bullets through bu coat and two horses shot under 
him), ho had aimed at him sororal times with his 
rifle, and had directed his young wamors to do the 
same, without oflect, and that they bod then desisted, 
boliovmg that Washington was under tho special 
guardianship of tho Great Spirit, and was not destined 
to die in battle Wo can recognize tho hand of a 
special Prondenco resemng a great man for a great 
work on earth , but it is not difficult to imagine tho 
magic influence thot would attach to tho name of 
Washington, connected with such an incident, in the 
minds of tho untutored Indians In tho same manner 
the name of Outram became a household word amongst 
tho Bhccia never was tho power of an individual 
mind more strikingly cxcmplifioil, never did monl 
supenontv of diameter nchiovo n greater triumph 
There is no mean lesson in statcnmift to ho diTive<I 
from the study of tins portion of Sir James Outram* 
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career. In it lies the whole secret of the marvellous 
rise and progress of our Indian empire. It is simply 
the art of govermng the natives, through themselves, 
by the force of individual mind, subjugating the wills 
and affections of the millions. From Clive and Hast- 
ings to Lawrence and Outram a succession of heroes 
and statesmen has grown up equal to this great work. 
Recent events have proved the race is not extinct, if 
we only give them fair play. But of late years we have 
more and more sought to crush individual thought 
and energy by check and counter check, by petty in; 
terference and jealous mistrust, and by a galling and 
repressive system of centralization. It is not thus we 
gained India, it is not thus we can hold it. Simpli- 
city, promptness, and vigour m our administrative 
machinery, justice and moderation in our measuies, 
based on real superiority of character, can alone enable 
a handful of Europeans to rule millions of Asiatics 
But to retura to Sir James Outram. The disturbed 
districts of the Myhee Caunta were the next scene of 
his labours ; from thence, in 1 838, he joined Lord 
Keane’s force, and shared in the taking of Ghuzni, 
and all the operations in Affghanistan.^ His capture 
of a Ghazee standard, his adventurous pursmt of Dost 
Mahomed, and his dispersion of the rebel Ghilzie 
chiefs are well known. We next find him earning 
distinction as aide-de-camp to General Wiltshire at 
the siege of Khelat, and then follows one of those 
characteiistic incidents which invest his career with 
almost romantic inteiest. After the fall of the 
fortress he undertook to carry the tidings through the 
heait of the enemy’s country to the sea coast, distant 
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360 milos, which ho traversed in native costnmc, on a 
sturdy little Affghan pony, m seven days and a half, 
exposed to all kinds of dangers and privations on the 
road, and finally reached Sonmocanco, escaping his 
pursuers by only a few hours. In 1840 Major Out 
ram was appomted political agent in Lower Smdc 
How he boro himsolf thronghont those eventful years 
of minglod triumph and disaster lot Sir Henry Law 
ronco and Mr Elphinstono say In the Calcutta 
Review for September, 1846, Sir Henry Lawrence 
writes “ In the year 1838, Outram earned to Af 
gbanistan a character such as could not bo paralleled 
by any officer of his standing m Indio, His services 
during the first Affghan war were second to those of 
no officer then and there employed j and had ho re- 
tnaincd in the Ghikio country or at Kholat, many of 
our disaatCTs might havo been avcrtctl But it is by 
his cinl raanagomont, first of Lower Sindo and then 
of both tho upper and lower provinces, and of nil 
Bcloocliistnn, that Outram has won our highest ad 
miration MTion tho European inhabitants of Cal 
cutta trembled for our Indian oinpiro, when in the 
highest places men grow pale at tho evil tidings from 
Afighnnistan, Outram hold Ins frontier post with a 
firm hand, a brave heart, and a cheerful tone, that 
ought to havo been contagious Vigilant, conahatory, 
courageous, ho managed with his handful of troops not 
only to prevent the Ameers from taking ndvanlngo of 
our disasters, hut to induce them to aid in fumiddng 
supplies and carnages for the rclionng, then romi 
dcr^ tho retreating, ormi " And m a pubhibetl 
lotUr of Afr Llphinstone, dated the 7th of Julv, IHtl, 
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to Mr. John Loch, after recapitulating Colonel Out- 
rams claim to higher distinction than had been 
awarded to him, Mr. Elphinstone goes on to say : — 
“ All this is written as if Colonel Outram was merely 
a military officer, who had distinguished himself in 
the Affghan campaign, and who now again shared 
with many others in the services lately performed in 
Sinde ; but you are well aware how far this is from 
Colonel Outram’s real position. Besides his ample 
share in the planning and conduct of various mihtaiy 
enterprises, his political services for several years have 
been such as it would be difficult to parallel in the 
whole course of Indian diplomacy.” If I know any- 
thing of Outram’s inner heart, this recorded testimony 
of the greatest of Indian statesmen conveyed more 
real satisfaction to his mind than any commendation 
he may have received throughout his brilliant career. 
About this time Major Outram was presented with a 
sword by the community of Bombay, including the 
most eminent civil and mihtary servants, “ for the 
intrepid gallantry which has marked his career in 
India, and more especially his heroic defence of the 
British Eesidency at Hydrabad, in Smde, on the 15th 
of February, 1843, agamst an army of 8,000 Belooches, 
with six guns.” The venerable and pious Bishop of 
Bombay could not consistently join in the presentation 
of a sword, but “ as a mark of respect, he sent Major 
Outram the Book of Common Piayer und Holy Bible, 
with the appropriate inscription, ‘ Thou hast covered 
my head in the day of battle.’ ” And, while on this 
subject, I may mention that the present Pope caused 
a gold medal to be struck and transmitted to Sii J 
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0 atram, os a testimonial of gratitudo for the kindness 
displayed by you to poor Catholics under your com 
inand, or staboped mtbin your Eesidency " I stale 
these facta os evidences of Ontmm s gentle and noble 
nature, of his largo and bboral sympathies inth Ins 
fellow men, and of tho oniTorsnl estimation in which 
ho IS bold by all classes. In 1843, Sir J Outram 
came to England, but at tho first mmour of war with 
tho Sikhs, returned to Indio. No i«ir at that time 
occurred, and ho was employed in tho Southern Mali 
mtta country, whoro ho earned tho special approbation 
of Lord Ilardingo, than whom no ono was more enpa 
hlo of appreciating a good soldier But I should 
trespass at too great length upon tho indulgence of 
tho Court if I attoraptod to ontor into details rcganl 
ing tho Tnned and distinguished scrnccs of Sir Tames 
Outram in tho Ingh pohtioil appointments lio held 
from 1843 to 1857 llo was successively Bcsidont at 
Sattam, at Danxla, at Aden, and at Lucknow In 
18*56 ho bccanio the Goromor Generals Agent and 
Chief Commissioner in Oude. At this jicnod Ins 
health gave wav under tho burden of incessant toil 
IIo camo to England to recrml, andlhcHo fnendswho 
saw him bowed down by sickness and continual jmin, 
which almost entirely deprived him of sleep, little 
thought that he would Iw spared to rendir still 
greater services to his countiy But, IiLo an old 
war horse ercnting tlio balllu from afar, at the fiivt 
sound of tho trumpet of duty Ids stintnc<l liinl« re- 
sumed their wontc<I energy, and he sforte<l to take 
command of the cxpcdillonnrv forro to IVrsia. How 
successfulU he camr<l out the instrurtion of Govern 
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ment in that brief campaign is well known. He re- 
turned to Calcutta at the height of the mutiny, to he 
intrusted by Lord Canning with an important com- 
mand, where one of his first acts was, with characte- 
ristic nobleness of disposition, to refuse to rob the 
equally noble Havelock of the glory of relieving Luck- 
now. As a volunteer, he charged with the yeomanry 
cavalry, and wherever danger was thickest there he 
was to be found. After what has been already said, 
it is not necessary to enlarge on the prominent part he 
bore in the first advance to Lucknow, m the subse- 
quent defence of the Residency, in the occupation and 
defence of the important post of Alumbagh, and in 
the final conquest of Lucknow. In the enumeration 
of his claims on the gratitude of his country, I cannot 
omit his wise and strenuous advocacy of a generous 
pohey towards the landholders of Oude, on which 
alone could hopes of tranquillity be based. On these 
grounds I cordially second this motion. It will be 
valued by Sir James Outram, not for its pecuniary 
advantages — for his own sake and for his familv’s sake 
he has all his life cared too little for such considera- 
tions ; as an instance I may mention that upon scru- 
ples of conscience he declined to appropriate to his 
own use his share of the Sinde prize money, but 
made over the whole amount (consideiably more than 
3,000/ ) to charitable institutions. Colonel French, 
of the Bombay army, was his almoner on this occa- 
sion, and told me the circumstance •, Sir J. Outram 
would never have alluded to it. It may, indeed, be 
said of Outram, in the glowing language of Macaulay, 
that, “pioudof his honouiable poveity, after leading 
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victonons armies^ and after making and deposing 
kmgB, his name stands bigh in the list of irarnors, 
and will bo found inscnbod in a better list — in the 
list of those who have done and suffered much for the 
happiness of mankind ** (Cheers ) Such men are 
rare, they deserve the highest rewards a grateful 
country can bestow upon them No institutions, no 
pohtical contrivances, can supply their place- It is 
alike the honour and interest of society to obtain 
their services m the odmimstmtion of its affairs 
(Loud cheers ) 
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DELIVERED AT 

A COUET OF PEOPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK 
ON 25Tn AUGUST, 1868 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE’S SERVICES 

A Special General Court of the East India Company vraa held on 
the 25th August, 1858, at their house m LeadenhaU Street Sir F 
Cdrrie, Chairman of the Court of Directors, m the Chair 

The minutes of the last Court having been read and confirmed. 
The CsAiRMAN informed the Court that it had been specially con- 
vened for the purpose of submittmg to the Propnetors a resolution 
unanimously agreed to by the Court of Directors granting to Sir 
John Lawrence an annuity of 2,000/ , to commence from the date 
when he may retue from the service 

The Hon Chairilait then moved the folloivmg resolution — 

“ That in recognition of the emment merits of Sir John Laud 
Mau Lavrrence, G C B , whose prompt, vigorous, and judicious 
measures crushed an incipient mutmy m the Punjaub, and mam- 
tamed the province m tranquiUity during a year of almost umversal 
eonvulsion, and who, by his extraordinary exertions, was enabled to 
eqmp troops, and to prepare munitions of war for distant operations, 
thus mainly contnbutmg to the re-capture of Delhi, and to the sub- 
sequent successes which attended our arms, and m testimony of the 
high sense entertamed by the East India Company, of his pubhc 
character and conduct throughout a long and distmgmshed career, 
an annuity of 2,000/ be granted to him, the same to commence from 
the date when he may retire from the seiwice ” 

Captaht Eastwick, Deputy-Chairman, said — 

I consider it a Hgh distinction to be permitted to 
second tins motion ; but after wbat has fallen from 
the bon. Chairman, who has spoken from personal 
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knowlod^ and Tvho has had the prmJogo of Tratching 
the career of Sir John Lawrence, from the time ho 
entered the semco of which they ore both such dis 
ting^uished ornaments, it will not bo necessary for mo 
to trespass at any length on the attention of the Court- 
Tbore can bo no question of tho chums and merits of 
Sir John lAwrenco ^Tho trumpet of his fame has 
given no imcertain sound. Amid tbo group of illus 
tnous men who have been hrongbtpromincntly before 
tbo eyes of tbo pubbe during tho late tomblo convul 
Sion in Indio, Sir John Lawrence, like Saul of old, 
stands from tho shoulders and upward higher than 
any of his compeers, Tho pnbho voice of India and 
tho pubho voice of England bare pronounced their 
verdict in language not to bo rajatakon (Hear, hear), 
and tho only fooling is, if I orr not, a fcohng of sur 
pnso and disappointment, that earlier ond more dcculwl 
steps have not been taken, to mark tbo sense of tho 
country with respect to tho services of him, who is 
universally allowed to hold tho foremost place among 
those, who by tboir wisdom, firmness, and heroic con 
duct, have, under Gods blessing, preserved tho Bntish 
empire m India, (Cliccrs ) This Court has never 
been backward in tcstifjing its sense of tho merits of 
distinguished men in Indio. Man) of those I see 
around mo have thomsolvcs served with distinction in 
that conntrv, many are still connected with India b} 
ties of interest and ties of affection It is natural 
that wo should watch events more imrrawir than tho 
general public, and npprrcinto more 1 ccnlv the merits 
or dements of those who fill tho highest posts m India 
Nnnirs and places which r«mvev no d« finite or dutinri 
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idea to the mass of our countrymen are to us familiar 
as household words. We can understand from per- 
sonal experience the difficulties of govermng milhons 
of Asiatics, differing m manners, language, and re- 
ligion, as much as the nations of Europe differ from 
each other, hy a mere handful of Englishmen. The 
wonder is, not that a storm should arise to shake our 
Indian empire to its foundation, but that such an 
empire should ever have been founded by such means, 
and should have grown up to such gigantic dimen- 
sions. We have seen the self-sacrificmg labours of 
those who bear the heat and burden of the day in 
mamtaining that empire, and we believe that the man 
who has fought his way to the highest eminence there, 
through a long career of honour and usefulness, who 
has restored peace and order to provinces, where 
anarchy and bloodshed reigned, who has reconciled 
warhke and hostile races to British sway, and placed 
the resources of a vast kingdom at the disposal of the 
British Government in the hour of her greatest need, 
has as fair a claim to the gratitude of his country, and 
as just a title to the highest honoursfof the State, as the 
proudest representative of hereditary wealth, or the 
most favoured partisan of a parhamentaiy leader. 
(Cheers.) Sir John Lawrence, from the earhest 
period of his service, was remarkable for that energy, 
industry, and self-reliance, which enable a man to 
stand by himself, and do his duty efficiently in eveiy 
position m which he may be placed ; hut it is the 
latter portion of his caieer which chiefly entitles him 
to the consideration of this Court. The reputation 
he had acquired as an excellent officer, caused him to 
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bo selected for omplojinont in tho Pimjaub, when if 
was first bronght under British rule , and it is on his 
admimstmtion of that provmco that his famo chiefly 
rests* In that great work ho was aasooiatcd with liis 
over to-bo-lamentcd brother, Sur Henry, tho soldier 
statesman, tho friond of humanity, tho Chnstinn hero 
(Hear, hear ) Under tho two brothers and Mont 
gomory was formed that school of pubhe servants 
which has bccomo famous throughout India — a galaxy 
of brilliant names, a list of glorious Englishmen, of 
which any country might fool justly proud To my 
mind thoro is no single point in tho administration of 
tho Ponjaub, which reflects greater lustro on Sir John 
Lawrence, and those associated with him, than tlio 
characters of tho men who have been tramod and given 
to the pubhe somco under their supervision* I have 
heard Sir John Lawrcnco clinractcnicd ns a hanl task* 
master It has been said that ho has no bowels of 
compassion Work ho must have — tho talc of bncks 
inth or without the straw Ho never sparcil Inniiclf, 
nor was ho inclined to spare others Able and cfticr 
gctic officers mot with every encouragement from lum 
(hear, hear), but the idlo and jncaimblo— men nho 
tliought they had a vested interest m good situations — 
received no quarter at his hands Tlicy were rtmorsc- 
IcBslv shelved or dn^cn nwa) lienee tho successful n*- 
suits, and this pnnciplc lies at tho root of all successful 
administration m Indio. If wo mih to prc<i no our 
empire, to introduce tho reforms isliich ore alnuilulclv 
requisite, pcloction for high cinphn merit muU Iw the 
rule of tho scmcc. "Wo can afTurd to j»av mcilio- 
cnties, wo can afibrd to pension tlicm, but we cannot 
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afford to intrust them with high and responsible 
employment. It will reqmre moral courage, and 
honesty of purpose, and a strong wiU m high places 
to carry out this system ; but it must he done, and 
John Lawrence is one of the men that could do it. 
It was his imphcit confidence m his subordinates that 
enabled him “ not only resolutely to keep order in the 
Punjaub, but to hurl every available soldier, Emopean 
and Sikh, against Delhi.” On the 21st of October, 
1857, he himself wiites . — 

“ Wlien I look back on tbe events of the last fom months, I am 
lost m astonishment that any of us are alive , but for the mercy of 
Gk)d, we must have been ruined Had the Sikhs joined against us, 
nothing, humanly speaking, could have saved ns No man could 
have hoped, much less foreseen, that they would have withstood the 
temptation to avenge their national independence ” 

It must not he supposed, because the danger passed 
away, because the hold pohcy of Sir John Lawrence 
was successful, that no danger from the Sikh nation 
existed. We learn from those on the spot that the 
question of the Sikhs being for us or agamst us 
trembled >in the balance No doubt the thought 
crossed the minds of many veteran warriors of the 
Khalsa race, but they were without leaders, an undy- 
ing hatied of the Poorbeyas and Mahommedans 
burned in their hearts, the desiie of plunder, and of 
wreaking vengeance on Delhi, the scene of so many 
atrocities against their forefathers, urged them ; the 
associations connected with such names as Lawrence, 
Edwaides, Nicholson, Lake, and others, were a tower 
of strength to the English cause ; and at this critical 
moment Sir John Lawrence threw open wider the 
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ranks of our eomco, and gave cmplo} mont to all ^vllo 
would enlist. Ami d the umvorsal distrust of the 
natives of Indio, a weaker mnn would have bcsitatod 
to adopt so bold a measure, the tide might hove turned, 
and the vessel of the State been stranded , but wo nil 
know the result of this move of Sir John Lo\mjnco, 
and wo have only non to take precautions against the 
rotummg Sikh wave. There was another formidable 
dangorwhich menaced thoPanjonb,and mightwoll havo 
induced caution m donuding tho province of troops 
It was to bo expected that tho turbolont Maliom 
tQodon tnbos on tho ln>nttor would soiro tho oppor 
tunity for invasion, but no dread of rosponsibihty for 
his own spoaal charge could divert Sir John Law 
rcnco from tho far larger considomtions of tho wifotj 
of tho empire. Ho saw that the recapture of Delhi 
was tho turning point of the struggle, and no man 
will say that without his oxtraordmory oxortions, and 
tho aid of tho troops and munitions of wnr furnished 
from tho Punjnub, Delhi would ha\o fnllon It must 
not bo forgotten that all tho time Sir John Law rcnco a 
own j)osition was ono of citromo anxiety ond danger 
Ilohnd only the nowly raised Sikli levies, and ndimin 
ishcil European force to keep in check thousands of 
disarmed mutinous sepoys In speaking of Sir John 
Lawrcnco, I am aware how much ho was indebted for 
tho peace of tho province to tho ngilanco and firm 
ness of tho heroic men who served unflor him { but 
details would occupy too much time In onicr efiVe 
tuidly to nip incipient mutiny in the bud nira.iarr< of 
extreme soenty were ncci^sarj on Komc occa^ifUM 
^\ o nil know jcrolutmiw ore not t»i Iw i xtinpinln**! 
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with rose-water ; hut at this distance of time it is 
impossible to read of the wholesale destruction of 
human life without feelings of pain and sorrow, I 
wUl mention two facts, which will, I think, show that 
Sir John Lawrence himself only sanctioned such severe 
measures from imperious necessity. He had no desire 
to shed unnecessary blood, but acted on the prmciple 
of stem, solemn, retributive justice. (Hear, hear.) 
After the capture of Delhi, he was placed in charge 
of the districts of Delhi and Meerut, and his first act 
was to put a stop to civihans exercising the power of 
hanging criminals according to their own wiU and 
pleasure, and to estabhsh a judicial commission to 
try aU offenders. No act contributed more to the 
restoration of confidence among the natives, and to 
the tranquillity of the surrounding districts. We also 
know that Sir John Lawrence was from the first the 
opponent of bhnd, indiscriminate vengeance, and the 
strong advocate of an amnesty, to include all except 
the murderers in cold blood of our countrymen and 
countrywomen. These measures show that he knew 
how to temper meicy with justice, firmness with con- 
ciliation ; that he could be, as the natives say, both 
“ nurm,” and “gurm,” which is the only way to rule the 
natives of India. Time would not permit, and I have 
not attempted to enter into minute details of the 
various administrative measures which have either 
origmated with Sir John Lawrence, or have been 
sanctioned and supported by him, and have exercised 
such a beneficial influence on the welfare and pros- 
perity of the millions over whose destinies he has so 
long presided. But there is one important measure 
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to which I will briefly aUndo — moon the Ponjanb 
code (hear, hear), which I hohoTO was chiefly drawn 
up by him, and owes to him its wortang efficiency 
If there 33 any one point which has tended more than 
another to ahouate the hearts of the people of India 
from our rule, it is the working of our civil courts of 
justico With the purest and best intentions, wo have 
utterly failed. In hen of cheapness, promptitude, and 
simplicity, wo have introduced bowildcnng tcchmcah 
tics, expensive forms, and endless delays. Wo have 
placed the unfortunate ryot within the grasp of his 
more designing coantrymon No doubt this state of 
things IS chioflv owing to the instruments with which 
wo have to work, to the natives thomsolvcs , but the 
sooner wo imitate the siropbcity of the Ponjaub code, 
or an improved code— for improvements can bo made 
oven on the Punjaub code— iho better for Indio. I 
think I have said sufficient to justify my vote It was 
Mr Conning who stated, that no monarchy in Europe 
had produced within a given lime so many men of the 
flrst talents in civil and mihtaiy life as India withm 
the same period. I beliovo ilr Cannmg spoko the 
truth It IS early responsibility, and tlio habit of 
dealing with great affairs, that develop the faculties of 
men, and bring out those charactcrutic qualities, moral 
and intellectual, which hove made u* what wo ore os 
a nation, ond which hundreds of ourcoontiymon who 
sit at homo at cose, would displav, if similar oppor 
tunitics were afforded to them Among the cmiornt 
statesmen India has prodacc<!, I behove ftw namrs 
will hold a more prominent place than that of Sir 
John l/owrence 
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DELIVEEED AT 

AN ADJOURNED SPECIAD COURT OP PROPRIETORS, HELD AT 
THE INDIA HOUSE, ON THE 20th OF JANUARY, 1868 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The meeting was adjourned from the 13th mstant 
The Cbaxealan (Mr Mangles, M P ), in opening the proceedings, 
said — I think it might perhaps be agreeable to the Court, that 
before proceedmg with the debate, they should learn that we have 
received from her Majesty’s Government an answer to the commum- 
cation addressed to them by the Directors, and if they concur, I 
shall be happy to direct that the letters that have passed between 
the Court of Directors and the Government be read 

The Clerk of the Court then read the correspondence 
The Chairmak then stated that the Court of Directors had pre- 
pared a petition to Parliament If the Proprietors wished, the 
petition should be read (Loud and general ones of " Read, read ”) 
The Clerk read the petition 

Mr Jones, Sir Lawrence Peel, and Mr Dickinson having spoken, 
Captain Eastwick rose, and said, — 

The Honourable Proprietor who opened the debate 
with such an able and vigorous address, truly said 
that the admirable Petition which was read at the 
commencement of our proceedings this morning, had 
forestalled our arguments, and clothed them in lan- 
guage of force and precision which few could hope to 
equal ; nevertheless, I trust I may be permitted to 
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offer a few observabona on the important subject now 
under conaiderabon. 

I am very glad that this opportunity haj been 
afforded ua of expressing onr soubments, and I rejoice 
to tbint, from the large nttcndanco of the Propnotors, 
that the gravity and magnitude of tho quesbon aro 
fully apprcaatod Thoro is no doubt in my mind 
that if the Propnotors have anything to say, now is 
tho bmo to make themaolvea heard throughout the 
country I know it is tho opinion of some, that wo 
ought to have waited unbl tho details of tho mcasuro 
which tho Ministry intend to propose to Parliament 
are before ua , but surely wo know enough to justify 
us in taking our stand Wo know that the basis of 
tho proposed moasuro is tho ahohbon of what is 
termed tho double govemmont, which is, jn fact, tho 
oxtmebon of tho holauco of power, of orory chock 
upon tho absolute will of tho Minister, which forms 
tho chief mont in tho present aystom for the Gorom 
mont of India, that system, under which an insigniB 
cant mercantile factorv has heen converted into a 
magnificent empire, that ^tem which has, for a 
period of more than soventj yean, from time to time 
undergone the severest scrutiny and investigation, hut 
still has boon porpotunted by successive Parliaments 
No one can deny that it is nnomalous — that it has 
disadvantages which arc likely to bo exaggerated by 
superficial observers, and which can ho incrrawl by 
dcfectiTO working; but with all its anomalies, mlh 
all its disadvantages, it has commended itself to tho 
wisdom and nppro>‘al of some of our greatest sintr' 
men ; and there must bo counterbalancing mlraniagr^, 
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or it never would have passed untouched through so 
many searching ordeals. Four years have not elapsed 
since it was again renewed, and agam ratified by 
Parliament, after due inquiry and investigation. It 
certainly, therefore, does seem a strong measure to 
propose to abolish it without any inquiry, without any 
investigation. 

Let me not he misunderstood. I do not for a 
moment assert that no improvement can be made in 
the system. We live in an age of progress. We 
must advance, we cannot stand still. All our institu- 
tions must he adapted to our increasing intelligence 
and enlarged experience. Many of those who have 
thought most deeply on the subject feel strongly that 
our Groverament in India is still an experimental one. 
The late terrible events have demolished many theo- 
ries, and overthrown many preconceived ideas ; hut 
if they have taught any lesson, it is more especially a 
lesson of caution and prudence in jumpmg hastily to 
conclusions about a country and people concerning 
whose habits, customs, and feehngs, we have clearly 
much to learn. 

There is no doubt that great and radical changes 
must take place m our system of administration in 
India, if we wish to preserve our empire. If it can 
he proved, after proper investigation, that the system 
of government at home has been the cause of the 
defects that have been made patent by the late 
troubles in India, or if it can be shown that there is 
not sufficient vigour, sufficient vitality, in the present 
system to carry out the changes which are absolutely 
required m India, then there ought to be no hesitation 
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ID remodellmg the aystcni All potty, personal, part) 
interests fade into insignificance in comparison with 
so solemn, so momentous a question But I suppose 
few will venture to assert that even if the management 
of afiairs ui India had been transferred to the C r o w n 
in 1854, the insurrection would have boon averted { 
nor will it, I imagmo, bo maintmncd that if India 
were transferrod to the Crown to-morrow, there would 
be any difibronce m the policy that would bo pursuwl, 
either in putting down the roboUion, or in introducing 
reforms and improvomenU borcaiflcr The fact if, 
the policy of the East India Company 5s tho policy of 
the Government j tho hEmstors of tho coontrv are 
responsible for it, and tho coimtry itself through their 
reprosentativos m Porliamoat 
But the point which presses strongly upon my 
mind, and to which I would wish to draw the special 
attention of this Court, is tho time that is selected 
for making an organic change in tho constitution of tho 
Government of Indio, Is this tho proper time, I 
would ask, to introduce such an important change ? 
In tho midst of a troraendous convulsion, when m 
many provinces tho land marks of order arc onlv just 
now reappeanng aboio tho waves of tho deluge, when 
mens hearts arc failing them for fear, and terror and 
alarm porrado tho length and breadth of the land, is 
this a time to sweep away tho namo and form of a 
Government under which tho crapiro has grown up, 
and which has alwavs been as«ocialc<l in tho mind* of 
tho natives of India with good fortum', prrxp». nlr, and 
Tictorv? “ Companr ka iklml" has long boon n 
boiuohold word throughout lliododtan ^^o kno 
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with what tenacity the natives of India cling to old 
associations ; but we do not know, in the present 
unhinged and excited state of men’s minds, what effect 
a change may have upon them, which designing 
persons might represent only as a prelude to further 
change fraught with evil to the native community. 

Among the causes of the late insurrection, the 
belief by the sepoys that the Government entertained 
designs hostile to their caste, was, without doubt, a 
prominent one. This belief was totally without 
foundation, and had probably been inculcated by 
designing persons who knew better; but the belief 
was genuine. I know that this has been disputed — 
that the greased cartridges were considered to have 
been a mere pretence. A leading member of the 
House of Commons stated, amid the cheers of the 
House, that “ revolutions are not made with grease ; ” 
but those who know India, and the natives of India, 
and how caste is mixed up with their temporal, and 
behoved to be mixed up with their eternal welfare, 
will not respond so readily to this profound philo- 
sophy. We must not measure Orientals by an Euro- 
pean standard, or we shall assuredly fall into grievous 
error.'^ We are told that “ when the Romans mvaded 


* The recent extraordinary infatuation of the Caffi*es, in killing 
all their cattle at the instance of one of their magicians, has in it 
points of resemblance to the madness which mfected the sepoys 
The sepoys, however, added treachery to their benefactors, and 
plunged mto crimes from the contemplation of which the mmd 
shrinks, and for which no earthly punishment can be considered 
adequate Retribution stem, solemn, and unrelenting, must be 
exacted, justice must be satisfied, but vengeance — ^mdiscruninate 
vengeance, founded upon a blind antagonism of race — is unworthy 
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Egypt, the inhabitants, without the least resistance, 
placed their lives and property at the mercy of the 
foroignop , hut ” when a Bomon Boldior happened to 
kill a cat in the streets of Alexandria, the people rose 
upon him with ungovomablo fury, and tore him limb 
from limb , and the Bomon general was obliged to 
overlook the outrage, firom fear of the spread of the 
insurroctioin* Wo all know of what essential semeo 
tho Sikbs have been to us during the Into troubles 
Thoir glorious deeds at Arrah, at Dolbi, and wherever 
danger was thickest, can never ho forgotten It u 
scarcely too much to say, that tho Sikhs and Sir John 
Lawrcnco have saved our empire^ Wc know that 
they have fewer prejudices than tho natives of llmdo^ 
Stan, and that in thou* habits they are much more 
akin to Europeans And yet one of tbo best ofUcors 
in tho Bengal army told mo, that bis Sikh regiment 
was on tho verge of mutiny at tho introduc- 
tion of Q now regimental cap, because it was 
feared there might be some leather m it Suppose n 

of oor grc&tncM u • naocn, aod whoUj lDCOTDjntn)Io mih oar 
ddie* aod retpoofiblliUrc u ChrifUiuuL An in£aJte ami aJl 
CrcQlor werrki ont IIU detign* in « waf wMlf !«'yood 

tho comprehension of onr fioiie undorotandhig*. Hi* thooghu arr 
not our thonghta,Dor aro UU wBjaourwaj*. Ai when the earth 
bonnd by tho icy of winter aii nahire »ernw cold, hUnV 

nr^l Iifeb^ tnAn coold oot koow cicejit by cipeneoeo that in a 
liricf rpoce nnder the genial infloetice of •pnDg lha earth would 
BgrUn bo coTcred wiih bennty Leen w trrraend rut eenm! 
lion, which ha* bronght liorror and JrtoUtioo to *o macr Hn bth 
hearthi may contain within Ii#elf the g er m i t<f futore f r Ind J 

to be dcrelcpcd if rightly u«ed, lo more raplj | mgrr-isan 1 awiJer 
eairndon, ofciTlIuatloa and Chri*!lanUy 

EnoyW^p-lIC iAacona with anorUboni, ly \rch 

btthop hateley 
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Commander-iii-Chief fresh from Europe had issued 
an order that all the Sikh soldiers should wear leather 
caps, — it seems a trifling thing, and to the European 
mind almost incredible, but it might have driven them 
to frenzy ; and with such inflammable materials as are 
always at hand in India, who can tell what fatal con- 
sequences might not have ensued ? Yet the same 
profound philosophy would most probably have looked 
beyond such “ small griefs,” and exclaimed, “ Revolu- 
tions are not made with leather caps.”'^ Whatever 
our countrymen at home may think, the day has not 
yet arrived when a handful of Europeans can govern 
200 milhons of people m the teeth of their strongest 
feehngs, and in defiance of their most deeply-rooted 
prejudices. 

We have heard much of late in condemnation of 
the traditionary pohcy of the East India Company. 
What IS this traditionary policy, but a necessary 


* The accomit of “ the mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which 
beset the public mmd ” at Athens, on the occasion of the mutilation 
of the Hermte, as related m vol vn , chap Iviu , 229 and follow- 
ing pages of “Grote’s History of Greece,” is emmently suggestive to 
the thoughtful mind in connection with any open forcible violation 
of the rehgious prejudices of the people of India The historian 
truly says, “ It is of course impossible for any one to sympathize 
folly with the feelmgs of a rebgion not his own , indeed the senti- 
ment with which, m the case of persons of a difFerent creed, each 
regards the strong emotions growing out of causes pecuhar to the 
other, IS usually one of surprise that such tnfles and absurdities can 
occasion any serious distress or excitement , ” but the effects are not 
the less grave The histonan subsequently writes — “Amidst aU 
the rum and unpovenshment which had been inflicted by the 
Persian mvasion of Athens, there was nothmg which was so pro- 
foundly felt, and so long remembered, as the dehberate burning of 
the statues and temples of the Gods ” 
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adaptation of means to onds, to time and circumstances 
founded on exponenco and knowledge of the people 
with whom we have to deal — a wise toleration and 
respect for the feelings and projndiccs of the natives, 
which has ensured a calm and equable progress, and 
laid the foundation of greater strides in advance, that 
might have been jeopardized by rash and hastv mca 
sures ? This pohey is not a stabonory nor a retro- 
grade pobey, but a poh(^ of progress It mav, perhaps, 
have moved too slowly, but tbo prmciplos arc sound, 
and the only pnnaplcs on which wo can rule India 
People talk as glibly of reconquonng Indio, which, 
fortunately for us, baa not revolted, os Mr Cobden 
used to talk of crumpling up Kussia , but Mr Cob 
don has hved to find out his mistake, and Ilcavcn 
forbid that this country should comimt tbo fatal error 
of placing Itself in direct antagonism to the people of 
India, under the supposition that wo can carry every 
thing by brute force and compulsion 

Without undervaluing m the smallest degree the 
undaunted courage, the marvellous endurance, the 
chivalrous 8clf-do\'oUoa of Bntish officers and soldiers, 
which have never sUoue more bngluly than dunng 
the late troubles, and of which Fngland may justly 
feel proud, wo must never forget that it chicflj 
through the assistance of the natives wo ha>o gained 
Indio, by them wo Iiavo maintained it, and for them 
wo ought to hold It Isotmlhstanding nil thnt has 
taken place, our mission is still the samo — to elcvnlo 
them in the scale of nations, to bring tliem morn and 
more within the palo of civihration, and |»avr thn 
wav for the spread of that blessed Gospel, whicli wc 
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are told by infallible wisdom, will, in God’s own 
time, “ cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.” 

We are continually taunted with having done so 
little for India ; with having held the country for so 
many yeais, and impressed upon it so little of Euro- 
pean civilization and improvement. Those who bring 
this charge against the Government of India, forget 
the progressive steps by which we have attained our 
present commanding position ; that, in the first 
instance, we were there by sufierance ; that we then 
had to struggle for existence, and that we had all our 
knowledge to acquire to enable us to legislate with 
effect for a people so different to ourselves. Fifty 
years in the life of an European nation are marked 
by great strides in advance, but fifty years in the life 
of an Asiatic nation are not so pregnant "with great 
changes. Still, even tried by this test, the condition 
, of India previous to this unhappy insurrection shone 
out in bright contrast with what it was a few years 
ago. It. would occupy too much time to 'attempt a 
recapitulation of all the improvements and ameliora- 
tions that have been the consequences of British rule. 
A Memorandum has lately been prepared in the India 
House showing the improvements in the admimstra- 
tion of India during the last thirty years, and its per- 
usal will, I feel assured, afford to every candid and 
unprejudiced mind ample evidence of real and sub- 
stantial progress. If all has not been achieved that 
could have heen wished, much has been done, and 
there has heen the earnest, honest desire to do more. 
There have been, no doubt, great and grievous fail- 
ures. But under what Government have there not 
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been failures ? Often those failures have led to ulti 
mate success , many of those most condemned havo 
been based upon the debbomto and recorded opinions 
of the most intelligent and distinguished scirants of 
tho Company, and haro only served to show the 
difficulties with which wo have to contend. 

For these difficulties no allowances arc mode by tho 
opponents of the East India Companv Every sort of 
exaggeration and misroprosontation is put forth to 
Gzcjto the public znind ; anUl lately, scarcely a roico 
was raised in defence of the Company s ndrainistratron, 
but tho public oro beginning to fool that this dark 
picture has a rovorso side. No institution or Govern 
mont which is always attacked and never defended 
can long bo maintained I must confess I Imro always 
considered it bad policy to hido our light under a 
bushel; and I havo always thought that this Court 
might have been made tho medium of exposing im 
founded accusations, and of giving to tho public sound 
and accurate information regarding tho details of our 
administration m Indio. There is no greater sccunly 
for good Government than public discussion , tho 
public in general do not err wilfully, but through 
Ignorance and want of informalion ; and it is tho 
bounden duty of thoso m ofllco to furnish tlmt 
information to tho utmost extent, and m tho freest 
manner compatible with the interests of tho public 
service 

Amongst tho topics which have tcndwl to create 
tho strongest prejudice against the Tost India Com 
panv in the public mmd, there are two special om^, 
to which, if the Court will permit me, I will branr 
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allude. These topics are the torture question and the 
rchgious question, the latter comprehending the ques- 
tion of education. Now I think late events in India 
have thrown a flood of light upon the question of 
torture. In the first place, it will now he cleaily 
understood in England of what the natives of India 
arc capable when left to themselves. It will be seen 
how broad is the line of demarcation between the 
native and Euiopean mind, and to what depths of 
fiendish cruelty the Asiatic can descend. Not that I 
would include all the natives of India in this category. 
I believe there are hundreds and thousands, nay mil- 
hons, who look upon the baibarities which have been 
committed with equal horror with ourselves. I am 
proud to number amongst my friends many of the 
natives of India — friends of my youth, for whom I 
still entertain a high regard and esteem. 

It will, I say, be understood of what cruelties the 
natives are capable, and it ivill be also understood in 
what impenetrable seciecy they can envelop their 
schemes and proceedings. This is a featuie in the 
character of the Asiatic which the people of England 
cannot compiehend It is with such instruments as 
these we have to work in carrying on the administra- 
tion of India. I believe that there is no amount of 
tyranny and cruelty which is not at times inflicted on 
the ryots by the native servants of the Government ; 
but they know very well that such acts are abhorrent 
to their European superiors, and are breaches of the 
law, and that they would be Severely punished if de- 
tected. Cases, however, do still undoubtedly occur ; 
and when it is recollected how limited the number of 
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European servants is in India, compared with the vast 
extent of territory and the swarming myriads of popn 
lation they have to sapomse, it is not to bo wondered 
if sneh cases at times oscopo observation 

All those who know India aro aware that the prac 
tico of tortnro has existed in India from time imme- 
morial , it still exists in fall vigour under native 
Governments (witness the late Sir 'Wilhom Sloeman s 
“Diary of a Tour through Ondo"), and under onr 
own, in spite of endeavours to put it down ; and will 
exist imtil the light of avilixation and Chnstinnity 
dispels the thick darkness that broods over tho land, 
and renders such practices ns nbhontint to tho native 
as they are to tho European mind 

1 have admitted torture exists, bnt it exists m spite 
of the Lost India Compam It is known to bo a 
brooch of tho law, ns much ns murder and highway 
robbory It is paoishcd whonovor detected ; and tho 
East India Companv and thoir European sorvanls 
might with equal justice bo accused of being ncccs 
soncs to infanticide, suttee, or any of tho other 
atrocities which have already disappeared, or ore 
gradually disappearing, under British rule 

No unprejudiced man can read tho Report of tho 
Madras Torturo Commissioners, dated Apnl 16, 
1856, without acquitting tho Fast India Company 
and their servants Tho Commissioners state that, of 
late vears, ** these practices have been stcaddj derrraj 
ing in sevcnlv and extent " that “ the serrice 
entitled to tho fullest credit for its duclalmer of oil 
countenance of tho cruel practices which prevail in 
the rcTcnuo os well os in tho police diparlment ; ^ 
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that “ we have seen nothing to impress us with the 
hehef that the people at large entertam an idea that 
their maltreatment is countenanced or tolerated by the 
European officers of Government ; ” that “ there is not 
a native public servant, fiom the highest to the 
lowest, ubo does not well know that these practices 
are held in abhorrence by his European superiors ; ” 
and that “ the whole cry of the people which has como 
up before us is to save them fi*om the cruelties of their 
fellow-natives, not from the effects of unkindness or 
indifference on the part of the European officers of 
Government.” 

I think this evidence is sufficient to show how 
unfounded are the accusations agamst the East India 
Company and their Euiopean servants, of sanctiomng 
or conniving at practices which every Englishman 
must abhor, and which, if true, would disgrace us as 
men and as Christians in the eyes of the whole 
civilized world. Let the people of England recollect, 
before they accept as true, without eiddence and 
without inquiry, these odious charges made against 
their countrymen in India, often by the disappointed 
and the factious, for political and party purposes, that 
the honour of their country and religion are alike at 
stake upon the truth or falsehood of such charges. 

I now come to a more important question — the 
question how far the Government of India has fulfilled 
its duty as a Christian Government ; and before I say 
one word I must state distinctly that I sympathize 
with my whole heart with the missionary movement. 
It is my solemn belief that God has given us that 
great country to promote the spread of His Gospel, 
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and that as wo falfil, or fall sliort of tlus end, so mil 
onr reward or ptmuhmeDt as a nation bo, bnt I 
believe also tbat tbis end is not to bo worked ont by 
the influence of Govemmont, still less by any arbitrary 
interferonco or compulsion, but by tbo power of reason 
and persuasion, by tho progress of onbgbtonraont, by 
tbo tnumpb of bght over darkness, and by tbo graco 
of God descending upon tho hearts of tho benighted 
milhons of Hindostan 

Holding those opinions, it would bo impossible that 
I could have retained ray seat in tho Direction if ono 
fiftieth part of what is alleged against tho Indian 
Govemmont on this momentous subject were true 
I hchevo that tho greatest raisapprohcunon exists 
throughout tho country on this question * 

Whon I read that ono Member of Porhnmcnt de- 
signates tho Indian Govemmont ns “ half infidel, half 
atheist,'’ when I myself heard another Member of 
Parliament, in speaking of davs long gone by, quote 
to a crowded meeting an apocrj'phal remark of ono of 
tho Directors of tho East India Company, “ that he 
would sooner see a hand of devils enter India than a 
band of roissionancs," as ondcucing tho opinions pre 
vailing amongst tho honourable IkkIv to which I be 
long, I do not isondcr that imeapprohcnsion prciails 
Now, I nra not going to enter into controTprlctl qur< 
tions on which earnest, sincere men mav rtm^acn 


• A* wi InUanee cf tetalljr orctfwtt*, I cuj* mrall a 

the Btalemret tJm ihr KonuJ In nil Ocrrrmtnnnt In 

Indix To any one KrTuarntM ^Ith the exaf^U o cf en IM « 
pcpoUiKfl rich • *uwwiil cxrrle* lt» emrn irfuiauto akr;? »itl» 
lU**— 5/xo'i t\t Per J Jfurrxtt MtJ 
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tiously differ; my only object is very biiefly to lay 
before the Com t a few facts showing the course pur- 
sued by the Indian authorities at home and abroad, 
and the piinciples laid domi to be carried into prac- 
tice, as ciicumstanccs would peimit. 

I am dealing with present facts, not vdth old stones 
that have been dead and bulled yeais ago. I should 
like to know what would be thought of a Member of 
Parliament if he were to bung a bill of indictment 
against the present Goverament, and include in it all 
the shortcomings of former governments for the last 
foi ty or fifty years ; if he were to inflict upon the 
House long tirades against slavery, protection, and 
other errors of legislation which formerly found their 
advocates, but now aie as exploded, in the minds of 
statesmen, as astrology or witchciaft. We have to 
deal with 1858, and not with 1808 or 1818. Will 
any one assert that theie is any Government opposi- 
tion to missionary efforts at the present moment ? I 
think not."^ The Chairman, the Deputy-Chairman, 


* “At the commencement of the year 1852, there were labourmg 
throughout India and Ceylon the agents of twenty-tivo missionary 
societies These mclude 443 missionaries, of whom 48 are ordained 
natives, together with 698 native catechists These agents reside at 
313 missionary stations There have been founded 333 native 
churches, contaimng 18,410 commumcants, in a commumty of 
112,191 native Christians The missionaries mamtain 1,347 ver- 
nacular day-schools, containing 47,504 boys, together with 93 
boarding-schools, contaming 2,414 Christian boys They also super- 
intend 126 superior Enghsh day-schools, and instruct therein 
14,562 boys and young men Female education embraces 347 dayy 
schools for girls, containmg 11,519 scholars, but hopes more from 
its 102 girls’ boarding schools, contaimng 2,779 Christian girls 
The entire Bible has been translated into 10 languages, the New 
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my fnond on my left (Mr ‘Willoughby) and other 
mombora of tho Court, have been earnest and consistent 
supporters of missionary labours while in India. Is it 
bkoly that they would abandon tho principles on which 
they have always acted, on their return to their native 
country? Smeo 1838, when tho Court of Directors, 
m their Despatch of tho 20th of February, laid down 
in groat detail tho principles which were m future to 
gmdo tho Govommont of India in tho question of 
idolatrous ntes and ceremonies, has not each year 
soon an advance in tho nght direction, more cspecmlly 
of lato years ?• No doubt, still more remains to bo 


XcftnmeQt into SotlxTS, Olid icpanto Gosp«U into 4 oUicm DetiJes 
numerous werkj oTChnitlani, 30 40 and eren 70 tracts hare been 
prepared In tbofo dUTereot langnsges, snltaUe fur lIlndocK and ^lui 
inlmatw. ilUmouanei malotsin in India $5 priatlDg ntabiuhmcnts 
This vast cnUsiotui 7 agcncj oc«ti 100 000/ aanuaJl^r of which one 
lur/A 33,500/^ u ccntriivttri hy Evtvpttn Chrutumt rrn Imt m /Ae 
country ''•^Extract from SiaU$Ue» of Mi$4ion* m Indn osci Cfyha, 
iy th4 See Joseph AfuUens of Calcutta. 

• “Ercry one knows that thupjee, luUce and InCinticido hare 
been suppressed SLircrj- too has ranldjcd from our territonr^ 
though it fllll exists In a fearful form In Tramncoir a natire state 
The pajraent of pilgrim taxes into tho GoTcmmcnl titamry tho 
admlni^raUon of oaths in the name of frbe goJ«, ll r olTinal aiimd 
anco of CoTcromrnt fonctif nanf-i ot lieatlim fr^Ural^ ihr dirret 
management by Goremment of trraple funli ihes and simlbr 
eriU, hare ceavd. ^or is there any more of Cor mmenl opjv.*! 
Uen to mbwonary cITorla. Our recrlrc pctfccl lol^tun 

and we bare ojOted no ether l>oou.**—S)«' <*A fi/*tA» / n* J ’/Kmiy 
JIttchell Free CAmitA of S«4tontl V»r ^nnry J I ryK, 0 ^ 

2torcai^rr 18^*" 

See a’«o il *1 jn«t aivl elaborate «ulr~jum < f ll e ttr ra* V at I 
plotji Buhop of Calcutta, whon | n-ocl ui„ rn tie d-»y < f Hum iLit o 
2ltl. Jnly, 18j 7 Thln-^ «nv l-rtln* will tl tn U jo ll / ■ 
f nntrly Mi 1 il oit in th r It n f f tr fr- 

t h«n COy jcATs ju t. Nenr wai ih re ■ u. ir jo a I ut 
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done — tlio severance is not yet complete ; but is it 
fair and just to ignore all that has been done ? Has 
the Crown colony of Ceylon outstripped the Indian 
Government in these matters ? Have not the same 
difficulties been met with there as in India? It is 
not very long ago that de'vdl dancing for her Majesty’s 
service” was paid out of Government funds in Ceylon ; 
but this and other evils have now been removed.’' 


Government tlian that of the British power in India Peace and 
security for property have prevailed, commerce and all the ‘Western 
improvements in medicme and the arts have been encouraged, every 
man stood equal before the laws, the administration of justice was 
pure, the taxes were of moderate weight Then as to Chi istiamty, 
ministers of evci >/ name and class, inissionai'ies from all the diffeient 
societies, tvere protected and honoured, chw dies had been i aised and 
native converts had been made in large numbers, Chai itable designs 
to meet new fornns of destitution were liberally supported Christian 
education in all their missions, and national education not excluding 
Christianity, though not directly teaching it, was spreading throughout 
the countiy ” 

* The connection of the Government of Ceylon with the Buddhist 
rehgion, dates from the 2nd of March, 1816, when the Kandyan 
Provmces became British territory By a Convention of that date 
Buddhism was declared “ mviolable,” and “ its ntes, ministers, and 
places ot worship were to be mamtamed and protected ” In 1818 
another proclamation laid doivn certam rules with regard to priests, 
ceremomes, and processions, which practically mixed up the Ceylon 
Government with the Buddhists in all their worship and ceremomes, 
including the preservation of the Sacred Tooth In 1832, or there- 
abouts, the aid given by Government was converted into a money 
payment by Sir E ‘Wilmot Horton, including a sum for “devil 
dancing,” which was performed, accordmg to the official document, 
“ for her Majesty’s service ” It was not until 1844 that Lord Stanley, 
then Colomal Secretary, sent out a despatch directing that the con- 
nection with the Buddhist rehgion should cease, that the annual 
money payment should be discontinued, if it could be done without 
a breach of faitli, and that the allowance for “ devil dancing ” should 
be struck out of the estimates In 1848 the insurrection broke out, 
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The Despatch of Feb 20, 1833, ought to bo repub- 
lished for the information of the pubhe. I should 
like to read some extracts, but it would occupy too 
much time No one, I think, after its perusal will 
maintain that the principles laid down are at vannneo 
with the precepts or spmt of Christianity * It has 


irUcli Lord Tomngton ojcribed obiefly to tie meaiurci of Gorern 
inont will regard to Buddhmn, The caBtodj of tlo Sacred Tootl 
wild Tm conndrred tie natim linked witb tlo 

powmoD of political powor aod tie old ^item of appointmtntj 
were ree mu ed Subeeqaentlj rnrioui olteratkjns took place Tie 
Sacred Tootl wtm again glrcn np tmdor tlo goromment of Sir 
Georgo Andeieon in 1852, bat op to tba moment tie conncctleti of 
tie OoTcmment of Ceylon wuh DoddHnu li not enUrtly •emed. 
Thceo Cwti ore elated to dorr tie dbyffioulty of drallng with qmstloaj 
relatlog to the reltgiooa prejadlocs of tlo people ; and tlat tlo 
gdtnlnUtration of tie Crown U equaltyopai to accn*at]onA of thia 
notore with tie admInUtratlon of Uio Eait India Ce4n;Any 

* Tar 8 — Hc^pectlng the d e gre e of tolcrallen due to tie religion 
and wonlip of oar Indian ■aUjeoit the M^ntlmcnti of llic Gortmer 
Gcoeral aro cMentlally our ovrn altbongb we might bo di^poM^I to 
qnaTify in tome d eg ree tie tcrronmwbid lo baaexprc'jM llrm. 

Par 9 — \!l rciigioun rlte^ and office* wild am in tli wtjio 
harmle*^ that (ley arc mt flj^nintly oppoird to mlra of commrn 
bomanity or decency onglt to lie tolerated bowerer ljJ*o tlie ererd 
by uhlci llcy aro eancilcncd. Uni they eoulJ not proj>rriy b<' Mid 
to be tolerated If tlio-o who are en-agrd in them did m t rtp* nrnce 
that ordinary dtgn-c of prot •clion to which eriry citiff n n t » O' n 1 
ing egaitut tJic lawk ii entitled at thi* handi of ill rtilera. A rrligl mi 
fc^nd attended by immeoM; crowds cannot l-c lald ti l«* tolcfatnh 
if tlo OoTeromcot dot-» n>t prorldo a pcheo lufTrimt i enf rev 
ord r an! to enanro the raf ly of IodlThloa!« during ll c o ^ I "ati n 
And, on Uu oiler hand, tie protnlin** of mel a ] li e Ii t an act 
tf CiTcnr or fri n 1 lij to ih»* miKle of worship, 1 ni one rf ■ n { 1 5 
ja Uce to ll e trondj j j<n. 

Par 10— le-}cmi tl r* eiril jmUcit a how ter we t! r t »r<- 
iKat the ef t rati n in u* t) j It li b » 

tary that we *1 ( u’ 1 i-ke pri in iIj- ce I r i» n » f an I tr 
ctrTCm nr cr Il-It we iV j J atv t In ll e { n-jora i» f t if rr I U 
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been followed up by other Despatches ; and in 1840, 
an Act was passed in India to the same effect. In 


Tve slioiild afford to it sucli systematic support as shall acciedit it m 
the eyes of the people, and prevent it fiom expirmg thiough the 
effect of neglect or accident. 

Par 11 — The application of these principles to the subject before 
us 13 not very difficult. Although it is possible that the Hindoo 
rites, 01 , at least, those of Juggernath, are less liable than formerly 
to the charges of cnielty and open indecency, their essential charac- 
ter IS of course not changed They are at variance ivith the precepts 
and spirit of Christianity, and they seem opposed even to the plain 
injunctions of a natural religion This, howcvei, is not a reason for 
prohibitmg them by law; and if they are not to be so prohibited, if 
they are to exist at all, they must receive from the civil power that 
measure of protection uhich it affords to any act, the doing or not 
domg of which it treats as a matter of indifference To this extent, 
we entirely concur with Lord Wdliam Bentmck On the other hand, 
we cannot conceive that a Government which believes those ntes to 
be deeply founded in error, and to be productive, even in a civil 
new, of serious enl, is obliged, or is at liberty, to show to them any 
degree of positive sanction or encouragement 

Par G2 — Fmally, it may be convement to recapitulate, in a brief 
senes, the principal conclusions resultmg from the preceding discus- 
sion They are the following — 

First That the interference of Bntish functionaries in the intenor 
management of native temples, in the customs, habits, and lehgious 
proceedings of their priests and attendants, in the arrangement of 
their ceremomes, rites, and festivals, and generally in the conduct of 
their interior economy, shall cease 

Secondly That the pilgrim-tax shall everywhere be abolished 
Thirdly That fines and offerings shall no longer be considered 
as sources of revenue by the Bntish Government, and they shall, 
consequently, no longer be collected or received by the servants of 
the East Inffia Company. 

Fourthly That no servant of the East India Company shall here- 
after be engaged in the collection, or management, or custody of 
moneys in the nature of fines or offenngs, under whatsoever name 
they may be known, or m whatever manner obtamed, or whether 
furnished m cash or m land 

Fifthly That no servant of the East India Company shall here- 
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1843 an order was issaed an Bombay directing the 
cessation of public works on tho Sabbath day This 
after denvo anj emoinment rcxaltiiig ftroa tho abore-ineiitiaDed or 

OJXJ ■tmilfir , 

Snrthlj That in oli mottera rtladng to thor temples, their 
TTonhip, their featirali, their reltgioui practicct, their r^r rr u fmkl 
oboermnee*, onr native tubjeoti bo left endnJjr to themaelrea. 

Serenthly That in every auo in which it has been found necc* 
•ary to fcFim and keep up a police force, specially with a view to tho 
peace and eecurity of the pUgnme, or tho worthippcn, such police 
aholl hereafter be maJntalnod, and made available, out of tho gen eral 
revenues of the country 

Par 68 — lludi caution, and many gradations, mi^ bo nccesmy 
in octmg on the eonchisloni at which wo have amred. Amoog 
other concomitant measnret, such cxplanatioas ihould be given to 
tho natives os shall sadafy them that, so tar from abandoning tho 
principles of a Jint toleration, the British Government Is rcaoli^ to 
apply them vrith more acrupfnlons imoora^ than ever ( and that this 
pTooeeding is, in truths no more than a rtcamnee to that state of 
teal neutrality from which we ought never to havo departed.*^ 
SrtraeU frtm Ikip<xich c/ Ccurt DxrtcXort A a 0 e/ J 639 

‘‘ Jfu«/l<CT<oms i?<w«os i><7wrtmrnf, 20tA /Viniary 1883 

“ We more partlcularljr detire, that the managrmrol of all temples, 
end other place* of rehgious rtwrt, together with tho revenues 
derived therefrom, be resigned into the hasdn of the natirrs end 
that tho interference of the pubUo authorities in llie reUglouj cert 
monies of the people be regulated by the iaviruclions cooTtycil ia 
the C‘’nd paragraph of our de*rp3tch of 20ib Pel ruary, 1839 — 
flxtroef A A 0 o/‘1838 Pretnut DfpariasrhX 1633 

‘“G O SCniJcLV 183C. 

“ Jlt<xd Qfux r tt n CAmthry P/jio. 

“*Tho Commander In-Qdcfdirectn It to l«o rtrictly ol*rrml a 
standing regulation of the wirlee that wherever the stierilinto of 
tronpa, either Europran or >sllTe may l-o Dtce<«ry at any nitleo 
f vtival or ilmJUr ecca Icn, the troop* w ttnpl ycd are Inrarial ly tn 
be kept in a ctlJrclrd bodr as a mUitory puirJ f r th milnimin'v 
of order and are not oo any a'^iont to l-o permin'^! io}^n or l»le 
part la the prcerflon or ceremony, ncr to act *i n < m e;t! tv to 
peraeas rr p r oj^ty 

•*11101 ctdrT(0 0 2<’th July, 183C) vrry f^f^ly pniniml 
troop* emp.oyt’i in p tw r vlng erder at rtligi-tti fit*!**!*, 
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order was extended to Bengal in 1847 by Lord Har- 
dinge ; wbo at the same time stated, “ I am convineed 
that much of the success of Bi itish rule in India is to 
he attiibuted, under Piovidence, to our forbearance in 
not interfering with the icligious piejudices of the 
people, and that the difficulties experienced in Algeria 
might he traced to a very opposite system of govern- 
ment.” * 


taking any part in tliG procession or ceremonies We think that 
the attendance of musicians, foi the purpose of taking part in the 
ceremonies of any rehgion whatever, should be wholly voluntaiy ; 
but we do not intend that any alteration should be made, in the 
practice which has hitherto regulated the appomtment of escorts to 
natives of rank on their way to places of rehgious worship, as m that 
case it ttiust be self-evident, that the honour is due to the individual, 
and not to the occasion ” — Exti act fi om Despatch of Court of Direc- 
tors, 8t7i August, 1838 

* Mr Elphinstone, and many of our most eminent Indian states- 
men, have recorded solemn warnings to the same effect 

“ I have left out of the account the dangers to which we should 
be exposed by any attempt to interfere with the rehgious prejudices 
of the natives These are so obvious, that we may hope they will 
never be braved The numbers, and physical force of the natives, 
are evidently mcalculably gi eater than ours Our stiength consists 
m the want of energy and division of our enemies There is but one 
tahsman that, while it animated and umted them aU, would leave 
us without a smgle adherent, this tahsman is the name of rehgion, 
a power so odious that it is astomshing our enemies have not more 
frequently and systematically employed it against us I do not 
pomt out the danger now from any apprehension that Government 
will ever attempt to convert the natives, but to impress it with the 
consequences that would result from any suspicion that it was dis- 
posed to encourage such a project Whde we enjoy the confidence 
of the natives, our boldest innovations are safe , but that once lost, 
our most cautious measures would mvolve us in dangei It would 
not then be necessary that we should go so far even as iv e do now , 
the most mdifferent action would suffice to excite that fanatical 
spirit, the springs of which are as obscure as its effects are tremen- 
dous ” — Extract fromthe Report of Mr Elphinstone, 1st Octoier,1819. 
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Thon, lot me ask, is the Act passed m 1850, by 
ivbicb Chnsban converts are taken nndor the pro- 
tection of the laiv, no ovidonco of tbo progress in 
asserting tbo prerogatives of a Christian Govern 
ment?* 

"What did Lord Dolbonsio state mth roforcnco to 
the conversion of Maharajah Dhnlccp Sing, in 1851 ? 
“ If this resolution to abandon his present faith, and 
to profess Christianity, which his Highness declares 
to bo an act long contemplated by him, should bo only 
a sentiment or a freak, tbo lapse of a little time will 
servo to show that the desire bis Highno^ has declorcd 
80 steadily bos been unreal But if that dcsiro should 
continuo unabated, and tbo Mabarnjab should still 
sock for instruction in tho truths of our faith at the 
bands of tbo Government, which u tho solo guardian 
of bu youth, and charged with tho responsibility of 
acting m all respects as it believes to bo best for his 
future good, I respectfully submit that tins Goium 
mont lias before it only ono path of dutv M bother 
bis Highness 8 resolution to become n Christian hns 
been tbo natural result of tho peculiar circumstancis 
into which llio Malmmjnbs fate has thrown him, or 
whether tbo grace of God bos planted it at onco in 
tho heart of tbo boy, I cannot in niy con*ciniro 


• Bj- thb Act tbc firfodpic olrraJ/ UId down in a IWti-al 
Uon of ltJ32 that clango of rcUgicn noi IdtoItp i-f 

projMTtj or eWil righw, wctcoJcd to ih rrli Ip f f iLp Irmt irin 
tnbjrct to tho BniUh GoTprmnpnl tf lodU. Tto irl d u» 
dTil Liwi of Iho IlmJ «M ha»T to UU point 1*^ I 1/ w-t 

asiJp and to ChniU»aitjr hatp l<pn •! i M*-.!, m f*f a« 

law* caa ►Idcld ihctn, Ipwporwl iU ctait«pita « frtea il. If 

cKAftS* tf^th — Vm, /T I //«*< 
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thwart it.” Is it reasonable to suppose that the dis- 
tinguished statesman who could record his opinion in 
these terms, thus puhhcly afiBrming a cardinal doctrine 
of the Christian faith, would have consented to preside 
for so many years over a “ half-infidel, half-atheist 
Government ? ” 

There is only one other despatch to which I will 
allude, hut it is a most important one, as showing the 
present principles of the Government of India — I 
- mean the despatch of the 18th July, 1854, on the 
subject of education. I could quote many passages ; 
but, not to occupy time, I will simply state that it 
recognizes “ the noble exertions of Christians of all 
denominations to guide the natives of India in the 
way of religious truth,” and directs the introduction 
of the grant-in-aid system throughout India, by which 
the Government affords hberal aid to all missionary 
schools which are willing to accept it, thereby directly 
promoting religious instruction and Bible reading.* 


* Par 84 “ Considerable misapprehension appears to exist as to 
our views with respect to religious instruction m the Gk)vemment 
institutions. Those institutions were founded for the benefit of the 
whole population of India, and m order to effect their object it was 
and IS mdispensable, that the education conveyed m them should be 
exclusively secular The Bible is, we imderstand, placed in the 
hbraries of the colleges and schools, and the pupds are able fireely to 
consult it This is as it should be , and moreover we have no desire 
to prevent, or to discourage, any explanations which the pupils may 
of their own free-wiU ask from their masters upon the subject of the 
Christian rehgion, provided that such information be given out of 
school hours Such mstruction being entirely voluntary on both 
Bides, it IS necessary, in order to prevent the shghtest suspicion of an 
mtention on our part to make use of the mfluence of Government for 
the purpose of proselytism, that no notice shall betaken of it by the 
mspectors m their periodical visita.” 
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This has been earned out, and a more important step 
in advance it is impossible to conceive It will, under 
Gods blessing, greatly help on the evangelization of 
India, and it remains for tho people of England to see 
its instructions honestly earned out 

I have thus brought forward a fow facts, to show 
tho pnnciplcs which have been laid down by the 
autbontios at homo, and acted upon by thoauthontics 
abroad It is a wide subject , I have merely toucbcil 
upon it, time would not permit more at the present 
moment I hope I have said enough to prove that 
there 18 another aide of tho question than that uhich 
has boon gonorally represented on platforms and bust 
mgs I hope tho people of England will pause before 
they condemn their countrymen in India , I hope thoj 
will hear both sides, and look into tho question They 
are bound to do so, for, os I «ud before, (ho policy of 
tho East India Company is tho policy of England ; 
Parliament and tho countrj are responsible for it 
Party spirit and faction may ring tho cliangcs on tlio 
double government and tho absence of rcsponsibilitv , 
but the Minister of the Crown, tho President of tho 
Board of Control, is as responsible for tho afTairs of 
India, as the Colonial Minister, or any other niinistor 
for his own department 

It IS well known that tho Court of Directors can 
do nothing without tho sanction and concurrrncr of 
the Boml of Control W hm, then, it will Ik* n^knl, 

IS tho uso of the Court of Directors ? Tho niM^cr 
IS, that an independent bodv, which has tho Initlatno 
in all businc??, and the nghl of di^O-Mioii and irmon 
itrance, and which poss^isca local knoi^IctE^c and 
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CNpcriciicc, must cxrrciso a snlulavy influence, and 
pro\c a uholcsomc check, on the arbitrary will of the 


Tlicj Court of Director'} have been frequently blamed for not 
oflcncr pu'-lung llieir rcsi'-fnnce to the Baird of Control, in cases in 
which they dis,ippro\c of its policy, to the point of disobeying the 
law ‘ for nothing k'^s th in this ib invoked in refusing to transmit to 
Indn the orders of the Board of Control, thus reducing the Board 
to the recourse of appl}iiig for a mandamus. But the case must bo 
a verj' extreme one which would ii>‘?tify c'cn pnv'ntc citizens, much 
more a con'^tituted authoriD, in directly disobeying the law of their 
country, and the laws by winch the} hold all the pow'crs they pos- 
sess llio CISC of the iniqiutous and unjust fqiohation of Smde 
would have justified such a course; hut this was decided in the 
Secret Department hj’ Her Majesty’s I^Iinistcrs alone, without even 
the knowledge of the Court. In two instances only has the Coiwt 
resorted to this axtreme measure One was in defence of the 
Government and people of Oude, against what the Court deemed an 
act of spoliation under the giusc of settling antiquated pecuniary 
claims of individual Bnfish subjects The other was for the protec- 
tion of tlie Nizam and his subjects against a measure of a somewhat 
similar character In one, or probably in both of these cases, if a 
mandamus had been granted, a majority of the Court of Directors 
bad made up their minds to refuse obedience, and submit to im- 
pnsonraent But their resistance compelled a deliberate considera- 
tion of the subject by the entire Cabinet, and the objectionable 
mandates were withdrawn It vvill be noticed that in both these 
instances the cause in which the Court successfiiUy struggled was 
the defence of the native states of India against acts of injustice pro- 
moted by the Board of Control In the debate on the claims of the 
bankers on Oude, tlie present Lord EUenborough spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect, in the House of Peers, in approval of the course 
pursued by the Court of Directors — 

“ There is another body of persons on whose behalf I wish to say 
a few words. The noble and learned lord on the woolsack did not 
throw any reflection on the Court of Directors, but the noble and 
learned lord opposite (Lord Plunket) did do so. My lords, I must 
say that the conduct of the Court of Directors, in this transaction, 
reflects great honour on them It does not matter to them whether 
the recommendation of kir Grant be adopted or not, they are m no 
respect mterested except as the guardians of the honour and good 
faith of the admimstration of India, as such, actmg upon their 
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Mimfltor of the Crown Farther than this, a perma 
ncntbodj, exempt from political bias and party spjnt,* 


rcBponaibllity, aotug in th® diaolmgc of thair doty to thoie ttIo 
electod them, laid the people of IndiA, they *r8 detennined to reeiat 
the order of Mr GmnL In 00 doing they deKrre well of thepocgile 
of Tndifl, ind of thoie who Intrusted th^ With the charge which 
they hold. I think it a cohjeot of greet ccmgratnlaaon to the 
oonntry that the affidre of the Company are adminutared by gentle- 
men of indepen d ence." — X«rd EUad/ortmgKt Spttch i* <Ai Houtt 
ofLordt, 6A ilceg 1884. 

* *' Btct there is another most important oonsldenition in oonneo* 
tiem with the renewal of the fSiTtnr By the intcapositKm of the 
Company between the Goremment and the people of India, the latter 
are prerented from being exposed to all those contmned Tioiisitiidea 
of politjoal feelings and parties to which they most hare been snb- 
jeot, had they been under the direct doronuon of the Crown of 
Rowland. this been the oaeo, I cannot help feeling that the 

state of pchtiaal excitement whidi wunld be ooeaconed wonki hare 
lad to disatrcTtu tbas miaobleft of all wonid 

hare ensni?d, and would hirre fanned an infurmoontable bamer to 
the adrence and Imprcrrement of the people. I cannot eonomre 
anything more dimdrentagecas to the people than their berog made 
the sport of party poKioQs and political feelings which take place m 
thia country —Speech of Mr Charles Qranty India Dthats, 1888 
^ what wo want is a body independent of the Crown, and no 
more tb«o mdepsndent, winch eball be neither the tool of the 
lEniitry nor of the OppoeitiQn. It u not ensy in a co untr y like 
thlf to conatitnte *Qoh a body nooel hare aoggtaled wpnJd bo each 
a body The Bast India Company strange os ita oomtitntion may 
appear is such a body Whaterer charges may be brought against 
it, whether it does act rightly or wnaigly, it does not act from 
pohdcal oonaidcrationi." — Speech pf Mr Maeeadery, India Debaltj 
1888 

M The llanjmi of Imiadowne odcnowledged the adrantages that 
i cBolted from tba odmlniaOnbon of the Company in keeping 
the interests of India eiduded, in a greater degree than they other 
wiao could baro been from the sereral ohances and ch a n ges of party 
in this country j and os an interrenlng body in the possession of 
pQtnaiage whidh wonld otherwlae bo •oramblod for by tho gladiators 
of rorUameDt." — Spenh of Martens of Lansdemnt^ Jndta Dilate, 
1883 
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preserves the continuity of the system of government, 
which would othcruisc he liable to change with e\cry 
changing Ministry.*'^ What did Mr. Fox say, in days 
of old? ‘‘If the dispenser of the plan of governing 
India has not a gi'eater stability in his situation than 
a British Ministry, what hope is there of the affairs 
being administered with advantage to the interests of 
India or to this countiy I ” Did not a President of the 
Board of Control, in moro reeent times, declare, on 
occasion of the recall of Loid Heytesbury, “that he 
thought it better that the interests of India should 
suffer, than that the ]\Imistcr of the day should bo 
defeated ? ” 

It is this balance of power, this system of check, 
analogous as it is to the three Estates of our own 
Constitution, which has induced our wisest statesmen 


“The real dangers of Bntish India amU commence from the day 
A\hcn tlie parly spirit of tlie British Parliament sliall be brought to 
bear directly on its administration " — Loi d Metcalfe 

“ In short, the only conclusion to be drann fiom all reflection and 
reasoning on this subject is, that the Biitish Government m India is 
a phenomenon, and that it Avrll not ansiver to apply to it, in its pre- 
sent state, either the rules uhich guide other governments, or the 
reasomng on which these rules are founded ” — Letter of DuTce of 
Wellington 

* “ We have not only had four diflerent Presidents of the Board 
of Control within ten months, but iie have also had as many as six 
different secretanes There is nothing like a conti- 

nuous government in the Board of Control, and there is naturally a 
great indisposition on the part of any person coming casually mto 
the office to attempt to grapple with a great question like the govern- 
ment of India ” — Speech of Mi Bright, India Delate, 1858 

“ My own opinion is, that nothing would be more dangerous than 
to give the Croivn the whole control of the thousands upon thousands 
of the population in that part of the Bntish dominions ” — Speech of 
Lord John Bussell, India Delate, 1863 
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to preserve tbo present system If tbe penod lias 
amvod for remodelling’ it, for introdacing a simpler 
form, let it be dono mth debberation, after dae 
inquiry and investigation , not in the present state of 
excited feeling at home and abroad, not under pre- 
tence that, after so many years of success, it has proved 
a failure 

To listen to the opponents of the Company, one 
would imagine that not a word had ever been spoken 
in favour of the system of double government, in 
support of tl^e administration of tbo East India Com 
pony I should like to quote opimons on the opposite 
aide — opmiona recorded by men like Mill* and 


* “ To oommamcate the wlioto of the imprevioD m»dB upon a 
mmd which hai taken a eurrej of the GorernmeAt of India bj the 
Eait India Oomponj more eompietelj throngh the whole field of iti 
notion than wea erer token belbrw, and which hu notipared to bnng 
forwsrd into the aame light the nufirronrable and the fiiyoaiable 
pomtf it ma^ be Deceawu 7 to atnte, and thii 1 conenre to be the 
most coDTonient oocanon for atoting tbot, in regard to {niattioUf I 
know no Goremment, either in poet or present tunes, that can be 
placed eqnallj high with that of the Eut India Company That I 
can hardty point ont an occason in winch the ■chemes they hare 
adopted and eren the portioalar meaanres they panned, wore i>ot 
by themselres oontidered as oondnolre to the welfiue of the people 
whom they goremed. That I know no Gorernment which has on 
all oocQfdons shown so much of a dlspcshion to make ncnficei of its 
own interesta to the interests of the people whom it goremed and 
which has, m fitet, made so many and snob important monficcs { 
that if the East India Company hsre been so little mccessJtil in 
ameliorating the pmctical operation of tholr Goremment, it has 
been chiefly owing to the duodrantage of their aitnatioo distant a 
voyage of screral months from the econo of action and to that 
imperfect knowledge whidi was common to them with almo< all 
their e oautx y m cp. Bnt that thoy haro neror erred ao much as 
when, their own knowledge, they bare followed the 

direclicais of men whom they nnBapplly thonght wiser than them 
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Macaulay,'' of ;\orld-uido fame, and by eminent 
statesmen who long wielded the destinies of the 
empire. 


pelves, VIZ , practical statesmen and la^\}cr'; , and that, la'^tly, m the 
high and important point of the ser\ ants or subordinate agents of 
Government there is nothing in the 'woild to be compared to the 
East India Company, ■whose servants, ns a body, have not only 
exhibited a portion of talent, winch forms a contrast wntli that of 
the ill-chosen instruments of other governments, but have, except 
in some remarkable instances, as that of tho loan transactions -with 
the Nabob of Arcot, maintained a virtue ■which, imder the tempta- 
tions of their situation, is worthy of the highest applause ” — Mill's 
BiitisJi India, vol n page 17. 

* “ The power of the Company, though an anomaly, is in our 
time a beneficial anomaly." — Macaulay's Essays 

" I had the advantage of hearing a speech delivered by my right 
honourable fiiend himself (Mr Macaulay) twenty years ago, and 
there is a passage in it equal in force and beauty to anything ever 
delivered in tins House Speaking of trying the system by its fruits, 
he said (not in these precise words, of course) ‘ Under this system 
you have had men admimstering the government of millions of sub- 
jects , you have had them leading victoiious armies , you have 
had them in times of peace, and in days of conquest, you have had 
them administering the revenues of mighty provinces , you have had 
them residing at the courts of tnbutaiy kings , and yet those men 
have returned to their natu e country ivith httle more than a scanty 
competency, and sometimes even m circumstances scarcely removed 
from want ’ That was the boast of Malcolm , that is still the noble 
independent boast of Elphmstone And again, I say, trying that 
system by its fnuts, prune that tree, if you please, dig a trench 
round about it if you will , but I implore you to pause and to hesi- 
tate before you cut it doivn I believe it to be sound at heart I 
believe it to be a system, on the whole, of good government It is not 

incapable of improvement We have endeavomed to improve it " 

Speech of Sir James Graham, India Delate, 1853 

“ Is this system hghtly to be set aside? Is this form of govern- 
ment to be hastily rejected ? We have the advantage of the opimons 
of Sir Eobert Peel and the Duke of Welhngton m favour of that 
system of government They never hesitated or doubted, amid all 
our difficulties, that those difficulties would be overcome, and if 
they were now ahve, I am satisfied that they would counsel and 
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I Will not weary tho Court, but I hope to be per 
nutted to road the opinion of one of our greatest men, 

entrtat you, u I now do, not hastily or rashly to tamper with ■noh 
a oyitem."— jSpewA of Sir Jama GraJuim^ India 1858 

‘ Dr Ballantyno usiiuuod of the College m the begmnnig 

of 1846, and orowodu his objeot the fonnotloiiof a of Pandits, 
who skilled in oil that is taught in notire sohools, shoold also hare 
their minds so tinoturod with European hahita of feeling, os to be 
pre-eminent amongst their ooontiymai In order to acoompluh 
this object, he first himself mastered the Hindu philoaophy | and he 
asoertained howmnoh of truth there was in it, and where error oozu' 
menoed. He, et the oama dme, made aTaHahle, to his Pundit pupils, 
the works of European phUoaophen, and showed, by the treeltees of 
his own compositlan, how adranoing from the promises of Hindu 
philosophy, the correct oonolosions of European PiiZoiopliy might 
be attained. In ibllowing dua course, he acted in oonioDanoB with 
the whole oharacter of our administratioa in this co untr y We 
hare not swept orer the country Uke a torrent, des troyi ng all that it 
found, and leanng nothing but what itself deposited. Our o o mse 
haa rather bean that of a gently swelling inundstioD which leares 
the fortaei rurfaoe undisturbed, and i^rreauls orer it s richer mould 
from which the regetatiou may dense a new Yerdure, and the land 
•capo possess a beautj which was unknown before. Such has been 
our course m the Oiril Administration. In our systems of Police, 
of Cinl and Cnmlaal Justiee, and of Berenue Uanogement, we first 
o-min^nivl the exutiiig systemi — retamed whatemr of them we found 
to be right and just, and then engrafted on this basis new maxims 
doriTod from our own IniUtuturas. And thus we hare su cc e ed ed in 
forming a system which is generally admitted to hare been eo^ In 
its operation and happy In ita eSeot. 

We aro here met together this day men of different races, and 
of different oreedi If any one sectron of thia assembly bad nut to 
dedicate pirb % building os this to the educnticm of thenr youth in 
their own peculinr tenets they would hare giren a rebgious sanction 
to the act, and would hare coosecimtod the deed by the ceremonial 
of their faith. But this we cannot do. UnhoppHy human opinionfl, 
on the Bubject of religion aro so Irreconcilable that wo cannot eon 
cur In any one sot of worship. The more nccrssaiy it Is thi-n, that 
arch Tnan^ in bis own breast, should offer up his prayer to the Qod 
whom he worships, that beta morality may be rightly taught, and 
that here truth In all its majesty may preraih This aspiration 
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who spoke from personal experience of India and its 
Government : I mean the Duke of Wellington This 

may liave a different meaning, according to the ■wishes oi behef of 
the persons who form it , but with many it •will point to a ne-w 
state of thmgs, when a higher philosophy and a purer fiiith will 
pervade this land, not enforced by the arbitrary deciees of a peise- 
cutmg government, not hypocritically professed to meet the -wishes 
of a piosel3rtizmg government, but whilst the government is just 
and impartial, cordially adopted by a ■wulhng people, yielding to the 
inesistible arguments placed before them Nor is it unreasonable 
to expect that such a change may take place We cannot forget 
that to such a change we owe the present happy state of thmgs in 
our o-wn country, and even in this country, changes of the same 
nature have taken place It is but a few days ago, that our fnend, 
Major Kittoe, who is as distinguished for antiquarian research as he 
IS for the architectural skill he has sho-wn in this edifice, led a party 
to "View the neighbourmg rums around Sainath He there showed 
us the undoubted remains of another and a different system, which 
once prevailed m this land He showed us its temples, its colleges, 
its hospitals, and its tombs, now perished and long buried under the 
earth A few centimes have so utterly destroyed it, that it is now 
only known in this part of the country fiom the obscure allusions of 
Chinese travellers, the scarcely legible mscnptions on broken sculp- 
tures, and the imperfect traditions of a despised sect And now there 
flourishes, here on the banks of the Ganges, another system, still 
vigorous, but already on its wane And that system may pass away, 
and give place to another and a better one From this place may 
this system spread throughout, nor is it vain to hope that the 
building m which we are assembled may be one instrument m the 
mighty change When it is so, the highest aspirations of those who 
first designed and mainly promoted its erection, ivill be fully 
leahaed 

“ Such is the assured hope and expectation of many here assem- 
bled, and there is a large section of the remainder, who shaie in the 
expectation, but cannot bimg tliemselves at present to adopt it as 
their hope But no undue means uill be heie employed to effect 
the end No rehgious system will here be exclusively taught This 
IS a common arena, on i\'hich all can assemble, and where the com- 
mon element of truth can be impartially acquired Let all to 
whom the cause of truth is sacred, co-operate in promoting the 
objects of this building To withdraw from tlie field will but show 

L 
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opinion was given m 1833; but if so ipncb could be 
said in praise of tbo Indian Grovemment at that time 
by such a man, how mnch more could be said now ? 
Though rather long, it seems to me pecuharly apposite 
at the present moment- 

The Duke says, ** I will not follow the noble Mar 
quiB who openod the debate into the consideration of 
whether a chartered company be the best or not calcu 
lated to carry on the Government or the trade of an 
empire like India that is not the question to which I 
wish to apply myself But whenever I hear of such 
discussions os this, I recall to my memory what I have 
seen in that country I recall to my memory the 
history of that countiy for the last fifty or sixty years 
I remember its days of misfortune, and its days of 
glory, and the situation m which it now stands I 
remember that the Giivemment have conducted the 
affairs of, I will not protend to say how many milhons 
of people — they have been calculated at 70,000,000, 
80,000,000, 90,000,000, 100,000,000, but certainly 
of an immense population — a population rotuming an 
annual revenue of 20,000,000/ sterling, and that, not 
withstanding all the wars in which the empire has 
been engaged, its debt at this moment amounts only 
to 40,000,000/ , being no moro than the amount of 
two years revenue I do not say that such a debt is 
desirable , bat at the same tune I contend tliot It is a 
delusion on the people of this country, to toll thorn 

tli«t they are contdenu of the weekueo of their enuee." — - Extra^it 
firm the Speech qf the Horn. Jamet Thomaecn^ LtevtCfiaAi Ootemor 
N TF-Pt at the opesmg qf the Btnaru Nevi CoUege^ on the 11<A 
Jonvary 1658 
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that that is a body unfit for Government and unfit 
for tiade, which has administeicd the affairs of India 
V ith so much success for so many years, and which is 
at length to he put dov n — foi I can use no other term 
— upon the ground that it is an institution calculated 
for the puiposc neither of Government nor tiade ” 
Such was the deliberate opinion of the Duke of 
WclHngton. I think the East India Company may 
well be pioud of such testimony; and whatcvei the 
result of the ministciial measuie, I beheve this 
opinion will be ratified b} the thoughtful and unpre- 
judiced of this country, and of all other countries; 
and that, when some future Macaulay shall narrate 
the histoiy of those gieat colonics and dependencies 
uhich have contiibutcd so laigely to the wealth and 
prospciityof the mother-country, the pages which tell 
of the lise and progicss of our magnificent Eastern 
Empiie, under the auspices of the East India Com- 
pany, and of the brilliant deeds of their servants, will 
not be found unworthy of England’s gi’eatness and 
England’s glory. 
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NOTES 

(A.) 

It IS not by attempting to rule directly a country like Indm, 
but by giTing It good mleri, tlmt the English people can do then- 
dutr to that country A. free country which attempts to 

govern a distant dependmcy Inhabited by a dlsdmilar people, by 
menus of a branch of its own ecceoutiTe, will almost mentahly JaiL 
The only mode which has any obanoe of tolerable succea is to 
govern through a delegated bo<^ of a compoimtively permanent 
character It ii of no avail to ny that such a delegated 

body oazmot hare all the requisites of good govamment, above all 
cannot have the complete and ever operative Identity of mterest 
with the governed, which it la so didSeult to obtam even where the 
people to be ruled are in some degree qcabfied to look after thou 
own flffiur * Beal good gcveminent is not compatible with the con 
diUooB of the cose There u but a choice of impeHeenona. The 
problem Is so to oonstrect the governing body, that under the dilE 
unities of the poeitiou it shall bare as much intereet as possible 
m good g ov emment, end as little in bad. Now these conditions are 
best found in an mtermediato body A delegated administration 
has always this advantage over a direct one — that it hoa, at all events, 
no duties loperibriD exctjit to the gorempd. Jt has no onterfsts to 
consider except theirs. Its own power of dmving profit from mis- 
government may bo reduced (in the latest constitotian of the East 
India Company it was reduced) to a aingularly nDall amount, and it 
can be kept entirely clear of bias from the indindonl or close 
interests of any one elso. When the Homo Government and 
Parhament are swayed by suoh partial influencee in the oxerciM of 
the power reserved to them in the last r e so r t, the Intenncdiate body 
is the certain advocate and champion of the dependency before tho 
imperial tribunal The intennedimto body moreover, is, in tho 
natural course of things, chiefly composed of persons who bsvo 
acquired proJcssional knowlcdgo of this port of their country s 
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c"tai r.)< '"h* i.nM l><( 3 i t<' jl in Uu plnci* nml lime 

■nn !(* It' n Itun "'’.riiton Ok iimm ivi njntif n ol tin. ir In ( ^ 

rnm '•'k 1 wiOi •jtnlinc-’itio’i" tihI not brini? Iml'le to Jo'^o 
l!i> ir oO.c'' frx' j llic ncn(l< .it** of Imnic politic*, llioy nUntil}* (Iinr 
c^nMct''- nnd vuli ir "jmciiI tni**!*, nnd liii\c a 

iKUcli nif-<" p’ ninr< ‘it in*' ' m tin ':ncc » of tin ir ndimimlmtion, 
'.Ml in j‘ I' j 7T>j rni\ of ti.o ^<inn*rv ulm.li tin) n'limni‘<t'’'r, llinn a 
jji il'' " f f n C 0 , ut, tm<l( r a ripn. > nntiro coiK'itniioi), can jtos- 
f 1 >’\ 111 1 1 1 till' p il pn\ ..riiiiii tit i<f nin conntr), citcjil llio one 
lit 'I r\< * {".r n the c'ioh ' of t'c'c ulio cirr) on tlic nnn'ige- 

i n < n t^K '^p it tit . f'l.'t t vjio.i till 1 Innh , tin ir 'ippointnu nt m 1 opt 
rut vl thr \tr:ix ( !~ and pnrlnnirnt in toldnnp, ami freed 

f'l ,11 ih> itiJlm ic( t't tin ‘ inolno'; to llio nl'U*-" of patron igo, /or 
the r>'n ml of a'llun'i;*, or to Inn off tho'o ulio i.ould otlierui'iC 
V' oppdno'il-. uhult are nlua.r itron''ir uitli blatcfiinn of tncmgo 
licio'***, than a co nc'» ntuni't riinoof tlm dnt) of .api>oinling the 
htt ni m It cannot In. too otUn npeated, that in n country 

lil.o I idn 1 1 or) thing d( jn mis on the jm r'oii'd qualiliLS nnd c,ipaci- 
tu.s of then.'cits of govenmunt Tins irnih m the cirdiiml prin- 
ciple of Indnn udnuno-tratnin 


(B) 

It has laecn tlie destiny of the Goacrnnicnt of the East India 
Company to pngjicst tlic tme theory of the goaciTimcnt of a scrai- 
barhnrons dtpendeney h) a ciailirod country, nnd .after hnaing done 
this to pensh It uould be n Pingulnr fortune if, nt the end of two 
or three more generition«, (his ppcciilatnc icsnlt Bhould bo the only 
remaining fruits of our nscendancy in India, if posterity should say 
of us, that liaaing slumblcd .accidonlall) upon better nrrangciuonls 
th.ui our wisdom aiould caer li.ive deaised, the first use a\o made of 
our nuahened reason uas to destroy them, nnd allow the good 
uhich hnd been in course of being reali/cd to fall through, and be 
lost from Ignorance of the principles on which it depended Di 
inchora but if a fate so disgraceful to England and to civilization 
can be averted, it must be through far widei political conceptions 
than merely English or Euiopcan practice can supply, and through 
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a more profoTUKi stndj of Tndtnn experience, and of tlie con 
dirinTiB of Indian GoTcmmcni, than ehher pohtioiana, or 

thoee Trto Kippl 7 the F.Ti£dl«}i pobllo with opnuona, hare hitherto 
■hown tny winingneaa to xmdsrtak&r *— on iRtprt»enta 
txvi QovtmmaU^ hj J S. Mnj, pp. 382, 883, 884, 889 


THE END 


Leatait rrtiM b7 Kanx.Euxi.tiidC* Utfli Oma Uirtov Cevt, OU Balrr 





